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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


All news from Berlin ought to be received with the 
greatest caution, for the Cable Censor is none other 
than Mr. Tribitsch Lincoln, late M.P. for Darlington, 
convicted spy and forger. Lincoln is a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, just suited to revolutionary times, 
when the scum rises to the top. Born a Hungarian 
Jew, Tribitsch came to England: called himself Lin- 
coln, and took holy orders. He actually worked as a 
curate in Kent for some years, so thorough are his 
methods. He then went in for politics, and saw at a 
glance that earnest Socialism was his game. He be- 
came private secretary to one of the Rowntrees, and, 
though he spoke English with a foreign accent, was 
returned as Radical member for Darlington in rgro. 
He is something of a genius, and to Admiral Sir Regi- 
nald Hall, M.P. (then at the head of the Admiralty 
Intelligence Department) belongs the credit of having 
caught this rascal out. 

The Ebert-Nosky Government has held its own 
against the Kapp Government, which appears 
to have. ‘‘ jumped’’ Berlin with a _ handful of 
troops. Of the alarums and_ excursions that 
are really going on in Germany, we only 
know as much as ex-spy-and-forger Tribitsch permits 
us. Who are these transient and embarrassed phan- 
toms that flit across the stage, the Eberts and the 
Kapps? Who knows and who cares? Germany is 
passing through the valley of tribulation, and the best 
thing we can do is to ‘‘ wait and see.’’ Let us not 
repeat the criminal blunder which Mr. Lloyd George 
made in backing Kerenski. 


To borrow the language of the Stock Exchange, 
there is strong and active bidding for Fusions; Cecils 
are at a discount; there is no inquiry for Adamsons; 
while the market for Asquiths is quiet and uninterest- 
ing. All of which being interpreted means that Mr. 
Bonar Law is about to accept a peerage; that the bulk 


of the Unionist Party are about to join hands with the 
Coalition Liberals in acclaiming Mr. Lloyd George as 
their sole leader; that the attempt of Lord Robert 
Cecil and his brother Lord Salisbury to re-form the 
Tory Party has failed; that the Labour Party has done 
itself irreparable harm by its sabre-rattling, and by its 
refusal to allow demobbed soldiers to work with trade 
unionists; and that Mr. Asquith is regarded with the 
mild respect due to the champion of an outworn creed. 
The Conservatives, having spent the last forty years 
in fighting Nationalists in Ireland and resisting Demo- 
crats in England, will assume the title of the National 
Democratic Party. As an alternative title that of The 
United Party has been suggested, on the principle of 


lucus a non lucendo. 


The charges which Admiral Sims is bringing before 
the Senate Naval Committee against the American 
Admiralty and Secretary Daniels are indeed heavy. 
He-raccuses his own Admiralty of a general unpre- 
paredness in 1917 which prolonged the war for four 
months, sacrificed half a million lives, and cost thou- 
sands of millions in money. In particular Admiral 
Sims accuses Secretary Daniels of “‘ deliberately delay- 
ing ’’ the adoption of a convoy policy in spite of 
Admiral Lord Jellicoe’s requests and his own advice. 
It will be remembered that Admiral Sims was accused 
of being a ‘‘ pro-Briton,’’ and exhorted ‘‘ not to let the 
British pull the wool over his eyes.’’ Admiral Sims 
and Secretary Daniels will fight this matter out be- 
tween themselves. But there is no doubt that Mr. 
Wilson’s Government, as the executive of the richest 
country in the world, has not much to boast about in 
its manner of entering the great war. We are won- 
dering whether there will be a similar inquiry into the 
American War Office. 


Lenin is ‘‘ getting on,’’ as Mr. Asquith would say. 
He (Lenin, not Mr. Asquith) has discovered that the 
Soviets or Councils of Workmen’s Delegates cannot 
manage business undertakings. He is therefore pre- 
paring, as the only means of salvation, to abolish the 
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Soviets, and to call in as managers ‘‘ technical and edu- 
cated men.’’ He has also discovered that the working- 
man, at least the Russian specimen, won’t work; and 
he is therefore about to establish compulsory labour, by 
a system of industrial conscription. Free labour is 
announced to be a mere bourgeois or capitalistic device. 
All of which things we respectfully commend to the 
notice of the British Bolsheviks among the Trade 
Unions, who refuse to believe that the Russian Bol- 
sheviks are murderers and thieves. We also commend 
them to the notice of Mr. Copping, employed by the 
Daily Chronicle to draw us a pleasing picture of a 
happy and prosperous new Russia. 


Self-determination, or the right of every nation to 
govern itself as it likes, we have always understood 
to be the basic principle of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the League of Nations. Is the Supreme Council of the 
Allies, or of the League of Nations—for the two bodies 
are not always distinguishable—prepared to send 
Allied troops to Berlin to prevent the Germans from 
choosing a king or emperor to rule over them? Be- 
lieving as we do that a monarchy is the best form of 
government, and a republic the worst, we hope that 
Germany, Austria, and Russia will revert to the mon- 
archical type, call their rulers kings, emperors or 
kaisers, as you please. It is now demonstrated that 
Russia is not fitted for any form of government but the 
kingly, for it has been proved that the Russians were 
freer, happier, and more prosperous under the Tsar 
than under the Soviets. We see no chance of the re- 
construction of Europe except by the re-establishment 
of monarchs. 


By what principle of justice or right can the Western 
Powers dictate to Germany the form of government 
under which its citizens are to live? By the right of 
conquerors? Then let us hear no more of the principle 
of self-determination. It is true that the Allies would 
be justified in opposing by armed force the restoration 
of William of Hohenzollern, or any of his sons, because 
they lie under the accusation of being the authors of a 
war, which has been waged with barbarous inhumanity. 
But if the Germans chose to elect Marshal Hindenburg 
Imperial President, how could the Alliance or the 
League of Nations oppose the fact? 


After the Antonines, the Roman emperors were 
nearly all soldiers, chosen by the Przetorian troops. In 
modern times, the soldier-kings have been the first 
Napoleon’s two generals, Bernadotte, who became King 
of Sweden (his family are still on the throne), and 
Murat, who was made King of Naples and Sicily. 
Bonaparte made one of his brothers King of Spain, 
another King of Holland, and another King of 
Westphalia, but they can hardly be called 
soldiers. It is a misfortune that Russia has 
produced no great soldier, who might hang Lenin and 
Trotsky, and restore order. Charles, late Emperor of 
Austria, and King of Hungary, is an unknown quan- 
tity, though he cannot be a man of courage, or he 
wouldn’t have run away. Why did the emperors of 
Germany and Austria run away? Their own peoples 
would not have touched them. The Allies might have 
deposed them. But a Sovereign who is deposed by the 
troops of the enemy is morally in a very strong posi- 
tion. 


Oueen Alexandra’s description of Sir George Framp- 
ton’s statue of Edith Cavell, which Her Majesty un- 
veiled on Wednesday, as ‘‘ beautiful ’’ was, of course, 
official. In truth it is an ugly statue, ill-conceived, 
though no doubt well executed. The white figure 
stands against a background of white granite: no 
background at all would have shown it up better. Then 
the sculptor has contrived to rob the figure of all 
feminine contour, so that it looks like a young barrister 
in his robes. Curiously enough, the half-figure of the 


mother and child which tops the structure looks at a 
distance like a judge in a full-bottomed wig. We pre- 
fer the bronze statue of Florence Nightingale in Water- 
loo Place, standing by the side of Sidney Herbert, 
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the amiable statesman whom she worried into a mortal 
illness. Neither statue is good: and it seems as if the 
Sister, so beautiful and divine a figure in life, despised 
the marble immortality of the chisel. 


Mr. Herbert Vivian’s graphic description in The 
Sunday Times of his princely housing and feeding at 
the Hotel Vapore in Venice makes our mouth water. 
Were it not for the production of this REVIEW, we 
should pack our things, secure a passport, and make a 
bee line for Venice. With sixty-five lire to the pound 
our despised ‘‘ treasuries ’’ are suddenly inflated, and 
thirty-two and a half lire a day is only ten shillings. 
The Venetians have always been totally different from 
the other Italians. According to all accounts, the 
Italians in other parts of Northern Italy, particularly 
on the Italian Riviera, between Genoa and Spezia, are 
ferocious Socialists, and by no means inclined to be 
pleasant to visitors of British nationality. We know 
the Grand Canal pretty well, and are wondering where 
the Hotel Vapore can be. Danielli’s, the Grand, 
Bauer’s, Europe, Grande Bretagne, used to be the 
hotels. It is very disinterested, and rather foolish, of 
Mr. Vivian to give away the hotel, which will soon be 
spoiled by an invasion of the new rich. 


With the experience of an Old Parliamentary hand, 
Mr. Asquith pitched upon ‘‘ high prices ’’ as the sub- 
ject for his re-entry into parliamentary warfare. Mr. 
Asquith is perfectly right in thinking that high prices 
are the pre-occupying thought of nine people out of ten, 
who are far more interested in the problem of how to 
live than in the fate of Fiume or even the German Revo- 
lution. All the same, Mr. Asquith did not make much 
of it on Monday, chiefly because he is possessed by the 
fallacy, which we explode in subsequent Notes, that 
the bulk of the new expenditure goes in official salaries. 
It goes chiefly, as we show below, in paying for the 
New World, i.e., in doles, pensions, and subsidies. 
Will Mr. Asquith propose to reduce these? If Mr. 
Asquith had boldly asserted that high prices were de- 
liberately brought about by the congenital wickedness 
of the Prime Minister, he might have stirred his tiny 
party to enthusiasm. But the worst of Mr. Asquith 
is that he has scruples. 


The estimates of national expenditure for the com- 
ing year amount to eleven hundred and eighty-seven 
millions as compared with two hundred and eight 
millions before the war, five and a half times as much. 
We write the figures in words, because we believe that 
after four or five noughts the mind of the ordinary 
reader wanders, or comprehension ceases. It is a 
staggering amount, but let us clearly realise that half 
this expenditure goes, not in national defence, interest 
on debt, or administration, but in doles, subsidies, and 
pensions to the people, the huge system of out-door- 
relief, as we have so often called it. Figures are, as 
we have just said, a bore and a puzzle. But it is very 
necessary that people should realise to what an extent 
the public are living on outdoor relief. We must 
therefore analyse the Civil Service expenditure by the 
White Paper, which is before us. 


The vote which has focussed the attention of the 
press is that for the Civil Services and Revenue De- 
partments, which amounts to the appalling figure of 
4557,474,891, two and a half times the total amount 

our pre-war revenue. Of this sum three-fifths come 
back to the people in the shape of grants, subsidies, 
pensions, etc., and are not spent on bureaucrats’ sala- 
ries. The vote for the Education Board is £45,755,567 
(as compared with £32,853,111 for 1919-20). 
vote for Public Education in Scotland is £6,877,220 
(as compared with 44,677,220 for the past year). The 
vote for Public Education in Ireland is £3,358,371. 
The vote for Superannuation and Retired Allowances 
is £1,097,805. The vote for Old Age Pensions is’ 
425,969,000 (as compared with £17,892,000 last 
year). The vote for the Ministry of Health is 
427,572,797, having risen from £6,650,000. The 
vote for the Local Government Board, Ireland, is 
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4:3:949,279. The vote for the Ministry of Labour is 
425,309,134, as compared with £7,435,000 last year. 
The vote for the Ministry of Pensions is £123,323,000. 
The vote for the Railway Agreement is £23,000,000. 
The vote for the Bread Subsidy is £545,000,000. ihe 
vote for the Coal Mines Deficiency is £15,000,Q00. 


These figures are very tiresome, but they must- be 
mastered by those who wish to judge of our national 
expenditure. The really big items are Old Age Pen- 
sions, the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Labour, the Ministry of Pensions, the Bread Subsidy, 
and the sums voted to make good the deficiencies in 
the working of the railways and the coal mines, 
caused by the higher wages and shorter hours. Now 
the House of Commons and the newspapers are very 
ready to criticise the salaries of the civil servants at 
Whitehall. But the really big increases of expendi- 
ture are due to pensions, to the minimum wages of 
agricultural labourers, railway men, and colliers, and 
to unemployment doles. The parliamentary economist 
can always raise a cheap cheer, and is always eager to 
do so, by attacking the salaries of a staff of hard- 
working civil servants, or of a particular Minister. 
That is easy work for which his constituents will surely 
applaud him. But how many men will get up in the 
House and propose to reduce Old Age Pensions, or 
Unemployment Doles, er the Railway Agreement, or 
the Coal Mines Deficiency? On the contrary, there 
are motions on the Order paper for the increase of 
pensions. It is all very well to denounce the Govern- 
ment for extravagance. But will the House of Com- 
mons support it in reducing doles and pensions? 


The bathos of Opposition was reached by Sir Donald 
Maclean, when he moved to reduce the Estimates by 
£100,000,000._ This gave Mr. Chamberlain his op- 
portunity of pricking the Asquithian bladder by quot- 
ing the figures given above. Which of these items, 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will the House 
support me in abolishing, or reducing? Pensions? 
Bread subsidy? Railway agreement? Coal Miners 
wages? Out-of-work doles? This promptly silenced 
the “* economists.’’ There is a very pretty game ot 
battledore and shuttlecock now going on between the 
Government and the House of Commons. Cut down 
your estimates, says the House of Commons. Sup- 
port us in a single instance, instead of making new 
demands for pensions, replies the Government. While 
the shuttlecock of economy is being hit backwards and 
forwards between the Treasury and the Opposition, the 
nation looks on and pays. 


Mr. Chamberlain hopes for results from a Com- 
mittee on Estimates. But no Committee can stop the 
tap, so long as the policy of buying off industrial dis- 
content at the expense of the taxpayer continues. We 
congratulate Sir Robert Horne on his appointment as 
President of the Board of Trade and also on his first 
speech in that capacity, which riddled Mr. Asquith 
with light and appropriate ridicule. But though Sir 


Robert Horne’s chaff was exquisite, his wheat was . 


not of the first quality. We grudge no man his 
optimism: against temperament facts fight in vain; 
and the Mark Tapleys have their use, if only as a 
provocative. But with all respect the shortage of com- 
modities is not solely due to the war. The excision of 
Russia and Central Europe from the area of produc- 
tion has of course contributed to the result: but we 
doubt if it is more than half the cause. The other 
half is the shortening of hours and the slacking of 
work in this country and America. To these must be 
added the constant and increasing demands of every- 
body for higher wages, and the doubling of rents by 
landlords. All these factors together make high 
prices. 


We agree that in a sense high prices are beyond the 
control of Government, until we get a Dictator strong 
enough to cut wages and prices in half by an arbitrary 


edict. ay that action (which Cromwell would 
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have taken), the only thing that Ministers can do is to 
teach the masses the elements of political economy. 
The working-classes believe—you can hear them 
saying it every day—that the Government puts up 
prices, and pays wages. ‘‘ So long as they put up 
prices, we mean to have higher wages. We're going 
to have our bit, as well as the Government.’’ Who 
are They? This is the talk you can hear every day and 
all day, from the man who is mending the roads, from 
the taxi-driver and the bus-conductor, from the rail- 
way porter, from the navvy and the dock porter. It 
is no use saying to the working-classes, you must 
produce more. They reply that it is easier to take 
money than to make it. If the Government would 
spend a few millions in public classes of political 
economy, they might restore financial sanity. 


It was not wise of Lord Colwyn to state at a public 
dinner that he knew of one man who had made five 
millions, and another who had made fifteen millions, 
out of the war. There are a few cases—they cannot be 
many—of that kind: but honest Colonel Ward blurted 
out the truth, as he usually does, when he said that 
‘* everybody tried to make profits out of the war ’’; 
and he certainly contributed the only statesmanlike 
suggestion to the debate when he declared that the best 
way to reduce prices is to break down all barriers to 
trade between nations. We wish that Colonel Ward 
would ‘‘ put it over ’’ Sir Ernest Wild and Sir John 
Butcher, who may be good lawyers, but are certainly 
bad economists. Surely Mr. Austen Chamberlain was 
too hard on Mr. Houston’s time-honoured joke, con- 
veyed in the question whether Lord Colwyn made his 
speech before or after dinner. To rebuke this harm- 
less Victorian jest as ‘‘ gross discourtesy,’’ is to show 
a lack of humour which we thought was the monopoly 
of Pussyfoot. 


It is said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
pointed the Committee to inquire into a levy on war 
wealth for the purpose of showing its injustice, and 
absurdity. But that sort of experiment is very dan- 
gerous. The figures bandied about by the officials of 
the Treasury and the Board of Inland Revenue, who 
all seem rather tainted with Bolshevism, only serve to 
excite the cupidity of the ignorant. The bankers have 
no doubt about the measure, and one of their witnesses 
said that a capital levy would produce the biggest finan- 
cial panic that England had ever known, as obviously 
it would do. That might bring down prices by ruining 
half the community. The first essential, in our judg- 
ment, is to pay off our debt to the United States, 
amounting to close on a thousand millions. We are 
unable to see why this should not be settled by the sale 
of our West Indian possessions to America, reserving 
as a coaling station one of the islands. We can't 
imagine why the West Indian planters should object, 
for we have ruined them by our neglect. It would be 
rather humiliating, but debtors have often to pocket 
their pride. 


We have not time to deal with the report of the Com- 
mission on Income-tax this week. Suffice it to say 
that the new system recommended is the most terrible 
engine for the oppression and robbery of a small class 
that has ever been devised by tyrant, or mob. There is 
some relief given at the bottom of the scale, to incomes 
below £225 by allowances for children and by charging 
half the basic rate. But on incomes between £400 and 
£1,000 the taxation is increased for single persons. 
Thus an income from investments, held by a single 
person, of £700, which now pays £118 will pay £135, 
and an income of £1,000 will pay £225. An income 
of £2,000 from investments will pay £525. This is 
very hard on spinsters, widows, and widowers, in 
short, on all elderly people living on saved capital. 
The super-tax is to begin at £2,000 instead of £2,500 
and the iniquitous injustice of levying it on income 
which is not received, i.e., on income before the deduc- 
tion of tax, is to be continued. The age of the Delator 
has arrived. An army of spies and inquisitors will be 
necessary to collect the penalties, and blackmail will be 
rampant. 
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HE League of Nations continues to serve as a re- 

pository of vexed questions which the Supreme 
Council of the Allies is unable to solve. Even before 
its birth sinister ante-natal influences were at work. 
Whenever the Supreme Council was unable to find a 
solution for any of the territorial, economic, or political 
problems with which it. was confronted, the problem 
was put upon the League. The League will have to 
deal with questions which baffled the united wisdom of 
the Allied and Associated Powers, and these questions 
will be further complicated, as time goes on, by the 
claims of neutral and ex-enemy countries to share and 
incidentally to distract its counsels. Danzig, Fiume, 
the Saar, Armaments, Customs and Transport—the 
list is already sufficiently formidable. And now the 
Supreme Council have, with a stroke of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pen, added Russia to the list. To our mind 
there is something both feeble and unprincipled in this 
last refusal of responsibility by the Supreme Council. 
Russia is the worst failure of the Peace Conference, 
and admittedly a most dangerous and difficult pro- 
blem. To hand over Russia to an infant organisation 
which has yet to find its feet in the slippery ways of 
post-war diplomacy has almost the appearance of foul- 
play. The worst enemy of the League could have de- 
vised nothing more likely to-damage it. This dele- 
gation of authority has, moreover, the additional dis- 
advantage of making the League appear as a servant 
of the Allied Powers. The neutrals are already dis- 
posed to fear that the new League will simply be the 
old Paris Conference writ large. Here is an event 
calculated to confirm this suspicion. 

Meanwhile, Comrade Lansbury, who apparently 
speaks the mind of Soviet Russia, says that the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviets will welcome a Commission of 
Inquiry to Russia, but that they will tolerate no inter- 
ference, and presumably no prying, into their methods 
of administration. Incidentally these Russians seize 
the opportunity to declare that they will have nothing 
to do with the League of Nations (which they regard 
as simply a conspiracy of capitalist Governments), and 
that they do not recognize its authority. It is not diffi- 
cult to foretell what will happen to the Commission 
sent by the League. If the Government of the Soviets 
finds that the Commission contains among its mem- 
bers impressionable representatives of Labour, or dis- 
covers in it a disposition to be convinced that economic 
relations with Russia may be usefully resumed, it will 
be shown such evidence of the blessings of communism 
as is deemed most creditable and re-assuring. If, on 
the other hand, the Commission should begin to in- 
vestigate the position or betray a lack of intelligent 
sympathy with the intellectual excesses of Lenin, the 
Commissioners will run a considerable risk of being 
treated as foreign spies. The League has no inter- 
national force to procure respect for its Commissioners, 
and the worthlessness of the orders and decrees of the 
Supreme Council is notorious. The wishes of the Su- 
preme Council have been disregarded again and again 
by the New States of its own creation, even when these 
same States were soliciting its favours. Even if the 
Supreme Council were prepared to take the most ex- 
treme measures to protect the Commissioners of the 
League, we fail to see what, in ‘practice, they could 
do. The Government of the Soviets has no moral posi- 
tion to lose, and the Governments of the Allies have no 
armed forces for its chastisement. The Commissioners 
of the League will go to Russia virtually unprotected, 
and they cannot in these circumstances do anything 
likely to inconvenience the Bolshevists. 

In his speech to the Council of the League on March 
13th, M. Bourgeois expatiated briefly on the progress 
of the League, and enumerated the duties which it had 
already undertaken, or was actually performing. He 
was clearly anxious to establish that the League was 
an industrious and practical institution and in his 
anxiety to do so seems to have overlooked the fact that 
most of the questions with which the League has had 
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to deal are merely concerned with the execution of a 
Treaty imposed by a victorious alliance upon a de- 
feated enemy. That Treaty, moreover, falls into a 
deeper discredit with every month that passes; it has 
already been modified by the virtual defeat of its sig- 
natories on the question of war criminals; and it is 
threatened with further adjustments and concessions 
in the matter of reparations. 

The memorandum lately drafted by the Supreme 
Council on the economic and financial problems con- 
fronting Europe is virtually a vote of censure upon the 
Treaty of Versailles. It has begun to be realised, even 
in Paris, that Germany’s debt to the Allies must be 
fixed, and Germany’s finances put upon a stable foot- 
ing, before Europe can expect to recover from the 
effects of the war. This implies a redrafting of the 
Reparation Clauses of the Treaty and a curtailing of 
the extraordinary powers of the Reparations Commis- 
sion, which, under the original Treaty, would hold 
Germany in economic servitude for at least a genera- 
tion. The Treaty of Versailles in this respect, and in 
other respects which time will eventually bring to light 
is a discredited document, and the League, if it is to 
command the respect and confidence of the world, 


will be wise to dissociate itself as completely 
as possible on every occasion from the Treaty, 
or from any co-operation with the Supreme 
Council likely to strengthen the suspicion that 


Sunderland House takes its orders from the Quai 
D’Orsay. If the League follows the policy implied in 
its acceptance of Mr. Lloyd George’s invitation to in- 
quire into the state of Russia, it will shortly find itself 
in the same position as the Supreme Council. The 
Council is a body which has come to be distrusted by 
its friends and ignored by its enemies. For better or 
worse its work is contemned or detested by precisely 
those impartial and intelligent observers whose support 
is most necessary and could be most easily secured by 
the League. We note with some amusement that by 
a stroke of ingenuity admired by diplomatists, but of no 
importance in the broad way of affairs, the Council 
of the League safeguards itself in its public resolution 
by throwing back on the Supreme Council the respon- 
sibility of protecting its Commissioners from the Bol- 
shevists. The Council thereby saves itself on paper 
without in the least affecting its position in practice. 
The facts alone will matter. |The Commissioners of 
the League are going to Russia upon a dangerous en- 
terprise. If they are snubbed or maltreated, the pres- 
tige of the League will suffer, and the League is too 
young and tender an institution to incur such risks at 
this early date, when they can possibly be avoided. 
The attempt to throw back any damage which may be 
incurred upon the Supreme Council is one of those 
clever devices which defeats itself; it has, moreover, 
the disadvantage of drawing public attention to the 
close co-operation now existing between the Supreme 
Council and the League. If anything untoward oc- 
curs, the public will not trouble to distinguish between 
the pot and the kettle. 

We have seen a report that the Council of the League 
has been invited by the Supreme Council to undertake 
the protection of Armenia. This, if it be true, is 
surely the reductio ad absurdum. We can quite be- 
lieve that the Supreme Council is capable of this politi- 
cal infamy, but not that the League of Nations will ac- 
cept the duty thus insidiously offered. | Armenia is a 
half-civilised country where only force is understood, 
and the League has no force. The -United States for 
all their professions of humanity, have washed their 
hands of Armenia, and the combined might and ma- 
jesty of the Grand Alliance has so far done nothing 
very conspicuous beyond conducting a strategic with- 
drawal from the interior, which at once resulted in fur- 
ther disorders and massacres. For the Supreme Coun- 
cil to devolve upon the League the hideous confusion 
created in Asia Minor by its own delay and weakness 
in handling the practical problems at issue is an act_of 
political treachery, and the League will show itself de- 
plorably lacking, we do not say, in counsel, but in the 
elementary instinct of self-preservation, if it falls into 
the trap. 
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A POSSIBLE PUSSYFOOT ELECTION 


(FRom A CORRESPONDENT.) 


HERE is a prevailing belief that the next general 

election, or at any rate the next but one, will be in 
the main a great field-day for Labour. This is the view 
known to be held by the leading Labour politicians 
themselves ; and it is accepted, with more ir less qualifi- 
cation, by those who are intimately concerned with the 
interests and the prospects of the other parties. We 
are told by no less an authority than the Lord Chancel- 
lor, that the older differences and controversial distinc- 
tions are virtually obsolete, and that we should do well 
to prepare for the battle of the polls by organising our- 
selves into two great armies, one that stands definitely 
for private property and industrial individualism, and 
the other that will fight for nationalisation and commun- 
ism. It is by the attitude of the electorate on these 
questions that the future of parties, and the control of 
government, will be determined. 

These surmises and speculations seem plausible. But 
those who are engaged in them have forgotten ‘‘ Pussy- 
foot.’’ Neither Nationalisation, nor Socialism, ‘nor 
Protection, nor Foreign Policy may be the deciding 
issue; the real question before the country may be 
whether the consumption and sale of alcoholic liquors 
shall or shall not be rendered illegal. 

Those who think that this is merely fanciful should 
consider the case of the United States. Nothing would 
have seemed more absurd to the vast majority of the 
American people than that the Prohibitionists, com- 
monly regarded as an impotent set of cranks and fad- 
dists, should have made themselves masters of the legis- 
lature in practically every state in the Union. Yet 
‘* Pussyfoot ’’ and his friends did this thing, and there- 
by obtained the power to insert a Prohibitionist clause 
into the Constitution. It is worth while to consider for 
a moment how so startling a result was attained. 

1. In every constituency there was a body of con- 
vinced temperance voters. Its numbers, in most of the 
electoral districts, were comparatively small. I have 
heard it put by competent judges at an average of from 
5 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the electorate, and the 
latter estimate is probably excessive. Let us say it was 
10 per cent. It was the work of Pussyfootism to make 
this group fanatically solid. The teetotaliers were told 
that they were to subordinate every other consideration 
to that of Prohibition. They were to bring that issue 
in everywhere, and for them it was to be the only issue. 
The candidate was tested by that, and by that alone. 
He might be Republican or Democrat, Tariff Reformer 
or High Protectionist, pro-German or pro-Ally, a friend 
of Britain or a supporter of Irish independence. It 
mattered not; if he pledged himself to total prohibition, 
the group voted solid for him, and in many districts 
turned the scale i: his favour. 

2. Ina less extreme form temperance sentiment was 
active among the religious communities. Ministers and 
preachers, and the more earnest members of their con- 
gregations, without being fanatical teetotallers disliked 
the trade in alcoholic liquor, and were anxious to re- 
strict it. Pussyfoot & Co. worked on this feeling for all 
it was worth. Church and chapel members, when con- 
fronted with the dilemma of voting for or against a 
prohibitionist, often voted for him, without perhaps fully 
appreciating the consequences of their action. 

3. The Prohibitionists had gained over to their side 
a considerable number of wealthy manufacturers, and 
other large employers, by exploiting that passion for 
efficiency which is itself almost a religion in the United 
States. It was thought that workmen would labour 
more steadily and effectively, that there would be less 
bad work, slacknéss, and absenteeism, and that output 
would be increased and profits rise, if alcoholic indul- 
ence were removed. Consequently these capitalists 
subscribed heavily to the Prohibition funds. 

4. On the same side was thrown the influence and 
the contributions of those who were in permanent 
rivalry with the brewers and distillers, that is to say 
the manufacturers and purveyors of ‘‘soft drinks,’’ 
mineral waters, confectionery, and sweetstuff, and 
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others. They hoped that their own trades would im- 
prove when the saloons were closed. 

5. The Prohibitionists captured most of the state 
legislatures, and manipulated them for their own pur- 
poses. How this was managed could not be explained 
in detail without going into the minutie of American 
local politics, though we gave some hints of the methods 
last week. It is enough to mention that the state legis- 
latures attract little public interest, that their proceed- 
ings are followed with small attention by the mass of 
respectable citizens, and that their members are not 
always men of the highest standing: also that vast 
sums had been placed at the disposal of the Prohibition 
managers by industrial and mercantile supporters. 

Now Mr. Johnson and his associates have planned 
their British campaign with the same strategy and will 
bring into action similar instruments. As to (1) there 
is in the United Kingdom, as there was in the United 
States, a solid teetotal contingent in nearly every con- 
stituency, which can be, and is being, ‘‘ scientifically’’ 
trained for the polling day. 

(2) The temperance, as distinguished from the tee- 
total, sentiment is probably almost as strong in Britain 
as it was in America. Here, as there, it is fostered by 
the clergy and ministers of religion, and it is particu- 
larly marked in some circles of Protestant noncon- 
formity. It is being stirred from languor to militant 
activity by the Prohibition agitators, who are devoting 
special energy to their female converts. They hope to 
secure an immense following among the millions of 
women voters who are likely to have less tolerance than 
men for alcoholic indulgence, even in a mild form. 

On point (3) there is an unpleasant surprise in store 
for the Anti-Prohibitionists. Pussyfoot and Co. have 
approached our ‘‘ captains of industry,’’ and have 
already made remarkable progress. Some wealthy and 
influential employers, especially in the North, have been 
converted to the abolitionist doctrine; for they see, or 
think they see, that it tends to industrial efficiency, and 
that it will prevent Monday from being as it now often 
is, a dies non in the factory. They dread American 
competition, and they fear that under the ‘‘ dry ’’ sys- 
tem it will become too formidable for rivals who are not 
also dry! So they will help to build up for Mr. Pussy- 
foot that enormous fund which his operations require. 

And (4) they will be aided in this by the trade inter- 
ests opposed to ‘‘ drink.’’ Cocoa, tea, confectionery, 
sugar, mineral waters will go up as beer and wine and 
spirits go down; the cinema may wax as the public- 
house wanes. Here again are potent auxiliaries for 
the abolitionist side. 

We have no state legislators, and our politicians are 
less amenable to those influences which have been 
hinted at above (5). But something may be done by 
discreet wire-pulling in the smaller borough councils 
and other minor local bodies, and the field will not be 
neglected by the astute organisers. 

Such is the machinery. As to the result, we do not 
venture to make predictions. In Great Britain, what- 
ever may be the case in the United States, it is im- 
possible to keep the vital electoral issue in the back- 
ground. If the ‘‘ Pussyfoots’’ want to return to 
Parliament a majority pledged to total Prohibition, 
they will have to come out into the open. There will 
be a raging, tearing propaganda for or against the pro- 
posal, and every politician will have to declare himself, 
and every private individual to make up his (or her) 
mind. One may expect that in the end the Anti-Aboli- 
tionists will win. But they should not be too confident. 
They should remember that they will have to fight for 
their position, that an active offensive always has an 
advantage against a merely passive defence, and that 
the contemptuous apathy of conscious strength does 
not always avail against a fierce, daring, and superbly 
organised assault, even if carried out by inferior num- 
bers. 


THE TERRITORIALS 


LIVER CROMWELL, from the Elysian Fields 
—or elsewhere—may be contemplating with cyni- 
cal amusement the military position in England to-day, 
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conscious that he is responsible for our Territorials. 
The Territorial Force is a makeshift contrived to take 
the place of a conscript army, because, two and a-half 
centuries ago, the Government of the Lord Protector 
implanted such a hatred of militarism in the souls of 
Englishmen that nowadays John Bull will risk being 
invaded and conquered, suffer insults alike from pious 
Americans and impious Russian Bolsheviks, aye, and 
delve deeply into his pocket to maintain a mercenary 
army, rather than bow his neck beneath the yoke of 
conscription. Although the most fair, the most econo- 
mical and the most democratic method of raising a 
military force which has ever been devised by the wit 
of men, conscription is nevertheless an institution of 
the Devil’s; was it not Satan who provoked David to 
number the men of Israel that drew sword? 


Up to the days when Lord Wolseley introduced his 
reforms, the English Army resembled a box of tin sol- 
diers; when the last of the little tin soldiers had been 
knocked over in battle, the army came to an end, 
ceased to exist! In the face of the fiercest opposition, 
Wolseley created reserves and gave our army the 
potentiality of expansion and development; its body 
was no longer cribbed, cabined and confined in a shell, 
unable to grow; it had shuffled off its old epidermis, 
as a serpent sheds its skin. Nevertheless it still re- 
tained a remarkable and perverse tendency of shrinking 
in size as soon as the nation’s peril called for it to ex- 
pand. Whereas, on mobilisation, every other army in 
the world increased and multiplied, ours shrivelled and 
shrank. Those regiments which looked so splendid 
and which the old Duke of Cambridge used to love to 
watch at Aldershot, wheeling and manceuvring as grace- 
fully as any Alhambra ballet-troupe, those mere parade- 
units disappeared in order that others might become 
more effective: more than half of the battalions and 
batteries on the peace establishment being stripped of 
men, horses, equipment and vehicles to render the re- 
mainder fit for their fighting task. 


It was out of these troops that Mr. Haldane formed 
his Expeditionary Force of six divisions, ready to take 
the field on the shortest notice: it might indeed be said 
of them, as of the Knights of Branksome Hall : 


‘* They quitted not their harness bright 
Neither by day nor yet by night.’’ 


The old effete militia, under the Haldane scheme, 
became the Reserve, and the Volunteers and Yeomanry 
were converted into the Territorial Force. 


The real function of the Expeditionary Force was to 
act as troupes de couverture, what time an army, com- 
mensurable with the mighty hosts of Germany, was 
being created, equipped and drilled at home, and, not- 
withstanding the casuistry of politicians, the authors of 
the scheme intended the Territorials to be the nucleus 
of this potential army, it being easy to foresee that, 
whatever might be the strict letter of their agreement, 
moral pressure in war-time would drive every officer and 
man of the ‘‘ Terrors’’ into the battle-line overseas, 
wherever it might be. 

In the back-numbers of Punch there can be found, 
amongst Leech’s drawings, a picture of a cheeky boot- 
black offering a bargain to a Volunteer rifleman, decked 
out in all the trappings and the suits of war: ‘‘ Shine 
your shoes, Capting !’’—he is exclaiming—‘‘ and let 
you have a shot at me for thruppence!’’ And, in effect, 
this is typical of the spirit in which the England of the 
Victorian era regarded those who had sufficient public 
spirit and patriotism to undertake the duties of citizen- 
soldiers. Their lot was, indeed, hard, for they not 
only had to suffer the chaff, which was not always 
good-natured, of their friends and equals, but the 
vulgar gibes of street urchins who pursued the Volun- 
teer on his way to the drill-hall with taunts of ‘‘ Dog- 
shooter ! ”’ 

Howbeit, custom, by 1914, had staled these sorry 
jests and the conversion of our Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry into Territorials had raised their prestige enor- 
mously; but, if the honourable services rendered by 
our citizen-soldiers in South Africa had stifled the preju- 
dice and even provoked the admiration of the public 
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such, unfortunately, was by no means the case amongst 
the professional soldiers. 

To the consternation of our military experts, the 
campaigns undertaken against the most irregular Boer 
commandos revealed their prowess when armed with 
modern weapons of precision. Moreover, popular his- 
torians of that war attributed the humiliations suffered 
by British arms at Colenso, Magersfontein and Sanna’s 
Post, less to Volunteers or Colonial levies than to our 
regiments with the finest traditions : to Guards, Rifles, 
Highlanders and Hussars, led by generals who had 
won, what were brutally characterised as spurious 
reputations, on the Nile or in the Afghan mountain- 
passes; thus the polish of Caterham and Woolwich, 
on which the martinet sets such store, became dis- 
credited in the layman’s eyes. 

Now, this had embittered the officers of our Regular 
Army and had engendered in them jealousy and dislike 
of all amateur soldiers. 

It is naturally exasperating for the professional sol- 
dier, who for fifteen or twenty years, has patiently 
suffered, day after day, the irksome routine of regimen- 
tal duties, to see a mere amateur officer elevated, on 
mobilisation, to the same rank and status as himself, 
enjoying the same privileges, emoluments, and even 
more rapid promotion; above all, it is galling for him 
to realise that, in war-time, he may actually find him- 
self under the command of one of those ‘‘ train-band 
captains,’’ whose sole experience of soldiering has been 
a series of picnics in summer training camps and pos- 
sibly a staff ride from Edmonton to Ware. 

And so it was, when the Great Day came, the pro- 
fessional soldiers winced at utilising Territorial cadres 
for the purpose of building up an army capable of en- 
countering the Prussian war-lord’s legions. 

It would undoubtedlly have been wiser had Lord 
Haldane been appointed Secretary of State for War in 
August, 1914; surely his was the brain best fitted to 
set in motion the machinery his genius had created. 
But mistrust of the voluble lawyer-politician had been 
aroused on account of his trite German philosophic 
sympathies; in sharp contrast, the strong, silent Con- 
queror of the Soudan appealed to a capricious public 
which had neither fathomed the depths of his somewhat 
narrow prejudices, nor the shoals of his genius. The 
Press-Censorship, an instrument perfected by himself 
to preserve the secrecy of his plans, was equally well 
adapted to screen the sublime mediocrity of, at least, 
some of his lieutenants, and his own character was so 
hedged about by it and veiled from critical eyes that, 
to the world, Kitchener of Khartoum appeared out of 
the Sahara a superman, inscrutable and sphinx-like. 
But, on the South African veld, Kitchener had learnt to 
detest the scallywag; he disliked volunteers as much 
as Machiavelli hated mercenaries; he was determined 
to have no irregular corps in his new army. He began 
by exasperating the Irish Nationalists, who professed 
themselves eager to fight for our cause, if only they 
might be led by Irish officers and march to the music 
of Gaelic pipes, beneath an oriflamme of the Dark 
Rosaleen. 

His contempt for volunteers was perhaps less disas- 
trous and remarkable than his stubborn refusal to 
endow his new army with heavy artillery; nevertheless 
it delayed the departure of one of the six divisions on 
which Joffre was relying, for he discarded Lord Hal- 
dane’s Territorial cadres in forming battalions and 
brigades out of the hundred thousand recruits who 
were enrolling in response to his call; for again, as so 
often in our history, the youth of England were on 
fire! nor was that fire quenched throughout the long 
years of fighting, although Territorial officers were so 
often snubbed and humiliated: there were instances of 
Territorial officers receiving decorations for distin- 
guished conduct in the field and, simultaneously, albeit 
through a different channel, orders relieving them of 
their commands. 

But the past is past, and it is our duty to look ahead ; 
our engagements throughout the world cannot be ful- 
filled by our old military system; laymen and soldiers 
alike must recognise that the only alternative to con- 
scription is the Territorial Force, whose regimental 
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establishments will have to serve as cadres through 
which, in times of peril, all must pass to be shaped into 
soldiers and, when our youth have come to an end of 
the demoralising pastime of withdrawing the silken 
dalliance from the wardrobe where it has lain for five 
long years, the faith that is in them wiill rekindle the 
fires of their patriotism. 


A BOAT IN KENSINGTON GARDENS 
(By a FATHER). 


N addition to myself and Ann there were two others 

in this adventure. We were all, as is proper in 
matters of this sort, sworn to secrecy. I have, how- 
ever, been fortunate to get into print before the others. 
The editors approached by my co-adventurers suspected 
a satire or an allegory. . The Sarurpay REvIEw re- 
cognized that it meant nothing, but as it was a slack 
week and the thing appeared to be tolerably written, it 
might as well go in. And here it is. 

The two others were, I need hardly say, Peter Pan 
and the young man on the rugged horse, the boy who 
wouldn’t grow up, and the youth who (apparently) 
couldn’t grow cold. Further description of the per- 
sons is perhaps unnecessary except to refer the reader, 
who wishes to envisage me, to any trustworthy portrait 
of Sir Philip Sidney (K.B.E. or Knight of Belphoebe), 
and then invite him to forget it. 

The business upon which we were engaged was the 
search for a boat. This is a thing which might happen 
to anybody—commanders of submarines, under- 
writers, and in this case to a super-writer. The boat 
of which we were in search was no silk-sheeted galleon 
laden with spices, apes and peacocks, no tall Andrew 
which had pushed a high adventurous nose into un- 
charted seas. On the contrary, the boat we wanted 
was about four inches long, with most of the paint 
scraped off the sides, with its mast cut away in the 
course of some unusually severe typhoon, but none the 
less very much desired by the Master or Mistress 
mariner. 

It was generally agreed that the vessel had suffered 
hazard of the sea in the Round Pond—whether storm, 
or barratry, or action of enemy princes, was not de- 
termined. The plain fact, however, was that she had 
been abandoned in dangerous waters beyond the 
reach of the largest pole yet devised. She was visible, 
floating keel upwards, and had, so we were credibly 
informed, been posted at Lloyd’s. 

Many in the circumstances would have gone off and 
placed an order for another vessel, thus increasing em- 
ployment at a critical time, and ensuring the fortunes 
of one of these shipbuilders so hard hit by the late 
war. But this was not Ann’s way. ‘‘ Why can’t you 
go in and fetch it out?’’ she observed; ‘‘ | want my 
boat.” — I explained that under the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations natation in the Round Pond was 
an offence punishable under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts, and that I had seen a boat at Damage’s which, 
without exaggeration, made the derelict look—in 
short, a derelict. ‘‘ But,’’? said Ann, ‘‘ I want my 
boat.” I suggested that the matter was one for nego- 
tiation. Even Mr. Lloyd George had to give up some 
of the things he wanted at Paris. The proper British 
method of approach was, as_ usual, compromise. 
‘“‘ But,” said Ann weeping, ‘‘I want my boat.” 
‘* Couldn’t we,” I said hurriedly, ‘‘ appoint a committee 
to consider the question and to report in due course? 
We should naturally tell it what we wanted it to report, 
but—‘‘ I want my boat,” replied Ann, now weeping 
loudly. 

‘What are you bullying the child for?” observed 
a voice in my ear; ‘‘ get her the boat.’’ I turned round 
with some surprise to discover that the young man on 
the horse had broken the silence of years to intervene 
in a matter in which he had no possible concern. 
‘* May I inquire,” I said, not without a certain dignity, 
“‘ what you are interfering for? For about ten years 
you've looked as though you were going to fall off that 
pock-marked elephant. If you'd try to ride straight 
and look ahead instead of talking about boats, it 
would be a great deal better.” 
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‘In the Matoppos,” replied the equestrian unmoved 
[but he must have moved to have been talking to you, 
as the statue is about a quarter of a mile from the 
Round Pond.—Ep. S.R. This is a story; if you are 
going to spoil it with pointless interjections, it will 
only make it longer.] ‘‘ As a matter of fact,”—[O! 
get on with it, Ep.] replied the equestrian unmoved, 
‘* we do not persecute children. Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
contemplated the erection of a considerable orphanage, 
luxuriously appointed, where unfortunate children 
might learn to become citizens of this Great Empire. He 
had a vision—’’ ‘‘ I want my boat,’’ said Ann, insuffici- 
ently impressed by this diversion, ‘* Will that man get 
it?’’ ‘* You brought it upon yourself,’’ | said; ‘‘ and 
anyhow in your costume, if I may so describe the husk 
which serves you for a tegument, the feat should offer 
no difficulties.” ‘‘ For my part,” said Physical Energy, 
‘*T am too proud to swim, and I am ashamed to dig 
about in the mud. Why not try Peter?” ‘‘ Peter,” 
said I bitterly, ‘‘ Why not Swan and Edgar? Any- 
how there’d be a bird.” ‘‘ A little thought,” returned 
my interlocutor, ‘‘ would have indicated that it was not 
Peter Robinson, but Peter Pan that I had in mind.” 
‘‘T like Peter,” cried Ann, tugging my hand; “he 
knows about boats. He had a nest and there was three 
swans. And Wendy got away after all. Let’s ask 
him.” The young man on the horse shivered with 
visible relief as we turned from him with unconcealed 
contempt. 

Peter, as we approached, was doing something with 
pipes. This made his utterance a trifle indistinct; in 
addition it appeared (though I may be wrong in this) 
that he thought real children rather a nuisance. What 
he seemed to want were the kind that frequent the 
Never-never land and have delicate visions about lost 
mothers and dreams, and exquisite adventures, and are 
put away by semething else when the curtain comes 
down, and don’t stick their little legs out and their little 
toes in, and say ‘‘ Yes, but I want my boat.” At least, 
this was the impression that Ann’s conversation with 
Peter produced on me. ‘‘ Peter,” she said, ‘‘ I want 
my boat.” ‘* All children,” he replied, ‘‘ want a boat. 
But they never get one. Because, when they’re little, 
nobody knows they want it, and when they’re big, they 
don’t want them any longer. That is the tragedy of 
childhood.” ‘* What's a tragedy”? said Ann; ‘‘ is it a 
boat? The paint has come off mine. It’s got stuck in 
the pond. I didn’t want to sail it, but Daddy pushed it 
with his stick. I want my boat. It’s upside down.” 
‘* How true that is,” said Peter; ‘‘ everything in child- 
hood is upside down. When you mean thimbles, they 
give you kisses, and when you want a dream, Wendy’s 
mother gets you a goat.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, intervening, 
‘* 1 don’t know whether anyone got your goat, but, be- 
lieve you me, you get mine. Come along, Ann.” 

To us returning distressfully to the Round Pond, 
gazing in despair at our lost galleon, appeared miracu- 
lously a small man with an even smaller fox terrier dog. 
‘* Lost your boat, guv’nor,” said he; ‘‘ere, Nell,” 
whereat Nell, queen of all lady-dogs, swam gracefully 
into mid-Pond and returned triumphant with the boat 
in her mouth. 

‘* Do you think,’’ said Ann reflectively, hugging the 
dripping toy and quietly ruining her new coat, ‘‘ that 
Peter sent that little dog, because——-?” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
I. ‘* IT like him better than Peter.’’ ‘‘ So did I,”’ I re- 
plied; and so we returned to explain to the lady to whom 
she belonged that anyhow, if the coat was spoiled, it 
was Peter’s fault. 


THE SCANDAL OF REGISTRY 
OFFICES. 


HERE is one aspect of the servant problem which 

demands rigorous investigation, and lies at the 
root of the scarcity and insolence of domestics. The 
present licence of servants’ registry offices is a crying 
scandal. | These institutions profess to supply ser- 
vants. In effect, they offer incompetent dictators. To 
the so-called master or mistress they charge large fees. 
and double (for booking and engagement)—to the 
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‘servant ’’ none at all. The result is that the servant 
is always leaving—after the end of the first month— 
and the registry office is always extorting and receiv- 
ing. The tyranny of a class that did least during the 
war and suffers least from its effects, is thus abetted and 
encouraged. It is high time that the legislature, so in- 
tent on upside-downing creation, should pass a prac- 
tical Bill regulating these registries, and settling a 
scale of fees. Some fraction of these should be de- 
frayed by the servants themselves, who under the pre- 
~ sent system of brigandage, are encouraged to be pre- 
datory gypsies seeking and finding whom they may 
monthly devour. As at present deranged, one may 
easily pay even one of the Registry Offices five pounds 
for five flitting and insolent incompetents, who go in 
and out of alternate houses at wages which are based 
on a standard of forty pounds a year for a kitchen- 
maid, as often as not hardly a scullion. if the 
whole range of new liberties is not allowed, 
one servant certifieth another, and all of them seem to 
certify the registry offices, who are not deterred on that 
account from sending fresh deserters to houses thus 
tabooed. And the creatures that they. send! Not 
long ago we discovered standing in our hall a ‘‘ flap- 
per,’’ under-dressed to the nines, who mincingly gave 
as credentials for a housemaid’s place that she ‘‘ had 
been in the army and was just demobbed.’’ Recently, 
a lady of our acquaintance who told the registry office 
that she had a charwoman in to help the housemaid 
twice a week, was derisively greeted by two of these 
meretricious nincompoops awaiting their turn near her 
with ‘‘ Char-woman indeed! Just ’ear ’er! Char- 
lydy she means, | s’pose!’’ Does it never occur to 
these smart slatterns and their abetting registries that 
‘‘ lady ’’ is a term reserved for the lowest classes ? 

Once more there are (we are told) registry offices 
that in their scale of surcharges will confuse the fees 
of ‘‘ temporaries ’’ (and extempores) with those who 
profess to be permanents, but equally turn out to be 
both temporary and extempore. And worse than all, 
some of these offices instigate others or themselves to 
tempt away servants from their places. And so the 
booking and engagement fees begin again. 

Life in large families, as this Review has cursorily 
pointed out, is fast becoming an incubus owing to the 
disservice of servants. It is high time, we repeat, 
that Parliament should take the whole matter in hand, 
and give the distressed householder (doubly distressed 
when there is an invalid in the home) some relief from 
the organised and disorganised exactions and impor- 
tunities of registry offices. As to the latter, this much 
may be said. They will take the householder’s tele- 
phone number from the parting servant, and add to 
life’s horrors by tinkling their interrogatories at any 
hour of the day or night. Are they, when thus offend- 
ing, amenable to the law of nuisance? Surely they 
ought to be. As things are now, tyranny succeeds 
tyranny. The pretended service overpaid for is 
no service at all, and, if things go on unchecked, many 
of us will have to take refuge in a caravan or bathing 
machine. The very effort for existence ruins its 
foundations. 

‘“‘ Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.’’ In- 
sult is added to injury. We do the work, and the 
outlaws give the law. The masters of martyrs dis- 
miss and ill-use us at will, while we pay a King 
Demos’s ransom for rudeness, ignorance, and ill-be- 
haviour. The servants have every protection, the 
employers, none. And the abuses of the registry 
offices foment the evil. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JUGOSLAVS AND ALBANIA. 


Sir,—I fear that the author of ‘ The Jugoslavs and 
Albania’ has never lived in Albania, and has not fol- 
lowed the events of the past years. He seems to 
imagine that Albania consists of wild clans. On the 
contrary, the towns and vilages of Albania are su- 
perior to those of Macedonia and Montenegro. His 
historical information too is doubtful. If, as he states, 
the Albanians welcomed Serb penetration in the Mid- 
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dle Ages, how is it that, so soon as Tsar Dushan died, 
Albania broke loose and, under local chiefs, fought it- 
self free? Fought even against the Serb hero Marke 
Kraljevitch, and shook off the Serb influence so com- 
pletely that the Serb language and the Orthodox 
Church were both swept out of the land? Moreover, 
we have the fact that, while under Serb rule, the Al- 
banians appealed frequently to foreign princes to help 
them to free themselves, and the fact that the land is 
the home of the Albanians’ forefathers and the Serb 
is but a late comer. He seems to think that the fact 
that some ‘‘ small Albanian dynasties intermarried 
with Serbian ruling families’’ proves that Albania 
should be Serb. He perhaps is also of opinion that, 
because certain other dynasties intermarried, it is there- 
fore obvious that England should form part of Ger- 
many? A few dynastic marriages in the middle ages 
do not affect present day problems. 

As for the question of tribal vendetta, blood venge- 
ance raged till recently in all Balkan lands. The cen- 
tury-long feud between Obrenovitch and Karageorge- 
vitch was settled only in 1903 by the extinction of the 
former. 

His tale that owing to the cordiality existing between 
Serb and Albanian a six months’ pact has been entered 
into by the Albanians of Kosovo not to take blood 
vengeance, shows how slight is his knowledge of land 
and people. It has always been customary to make 
such pacts, during which the local headmen examine 
into the question of guilt and try to arrange a settle- 
ment of the feud. When faced by a common foe, all 
feuds are usually dropped. The Albanians, now faced 
by the Serb danger, unite against it. 

“About Gusinje and Plava he is also ill-informed. No 
village in Armenia has suffered worse than these un- 
happy Albanian ones. A very large proportion of 
their inhabitants are now miserable fugitives in the 
neighbourhood of Scutari, who dare not return to their 
devastated homes. They have petitioned the Powers 
again and again. 

After the armistice Serb troops bombarded the vil- 
lages, rushed them, casting hand-bombs, and burnt 
many houses. The people, men, women, and children 
fled through the snow-clad mountains; many died on 
the way. At Scutari the exhausted and miserable band 
of survivors was examined carefully by an English | 
doctor, who obtained full particulars of the affair. A 
British officer accompanied by a private, went to Gus- 
inje to investigate, and was at once arrested by Serb 
officers, kept three days imprisoned, and not permitted 
to examine the place. This speaks for itself. | 

The tale about the Vassojevitch is untrue. The at- 
tack was made by Serb troops and artillery. It is 
also inaccurate to say that Plava and Gusinje are ‘‘cut 
off by mountains from -Albania.’’ The passes are not 


“worse than those which separate other Albanian moun- 


tain districts from each other, and | have been over 
most of them. To say that the inhabitants of Gusinje 
and Plava called themselves Albanian ‘‘ because they 
are Roman Catholics ’’ is ludicrous. There is no 
Catholic population of Gusinje, and none acquainted 
with the Albanian language, save those who have 
recently and forcibly entered and seized it. 

As for the statement that the population near 
Prizren now sends its children to Serbian schools, this 
only shows the intensity of the pressure brought to 
bear upon them. During the war of 1912-13 Monte- 
negrin and Serbian officers boasted to. me freely that 
so severe would be their measures that in a few years 
no one in the lands they conquered would dare to 
speak anything but Serb, and woe to anyone refusing 
to send his children to school ! 

These same Kosovo Albanians, it should be remem- 
bered, rose and fought the Young Turks in 1g1o-11 
and 12, for the right, among other things, to use their 
own language. The Turks tried to impose Turkish. 
The Albanians insisted on Albanian schools, and ,burnt 
the Turkish alphabet. The writer says that the 
friends of Albania seem to think that the Albanian and 
the Slav must always be mutually hostile, and that they 
‘‘ must bury the hatchet in each other’s body.”’ As a 
friend of Albania, I should like to state emphatically 
that I see no reason why friendship should not be es- 
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tablished between the two, so soon as the Albanian is 
given complete independence, and the Slav ceases to 
hew him limb from limb. The Slavs have now wide 
lands enough. Let them leave the Albanian his. 

M. E.. DurHam. 


_ FIUME AND MR. WILSON. 

Sir,—It is to be hoped an amicable understanding 
between President Wilson and the Entente over the 
Adriatic question may soon be reached; so that the 
United States will consent to become one of the sig- 
natory powers to the definitive treaty of peace. One 
gathers, however, from the reports of correspondents 
in the States, that American opinion, while at variance 
more or less with that of the President, holds with him 
that the Allied treatment of the Jugo-Slavs is purely a 
sacrifice of principle to expediency; and indeed not a 
few in this country have also the conviction that up 
to the present Great Britain and France are favouring 
the Italian claims beyond what is just and necessary. 

It is noteworthy that hitherto little or no stress has 
been laid on the fact that although the Pact of London 
was formed in September, 1914, by Great Britain. 
France, and Russia—to which Italy became of neces- 
sity a party in November, 1915—the collapse of Rus- 
sia, one of the Five Great Powers, practically rendered 
that treaty null and void as a negotiable instrument; 
inasmuch as until the United States entered upon the 
scene as a belligerent the Allies had lost the necessary 
driving force to bring the war to a successful issue. 
Naturally enough, therefore, President Wilson may 
view with dismay the consideration of any settlement 
which gives a preference te terms embodied in the 
Pact of London, as well as to arrangements included in 
the secret treaty between the Entente and Italy result- 
ing in the Jugo-Slavs being deprived of the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, which both geographically and 
ethnologically is theirs by right of eminent domain. 
Dalmatia, it should not be forgotten, has been in the 
possession of Austria since the eleventh century; while 
Trieste, which many think has accrued too easily to 
Italy, has belonged to Austria since 1382. The Presi- 
dent may well be excused therefore any anxiety he may 
evince for the repudiation of this secret treaty by a re- 
collection of the fate that has befallen the existence of 
another treaty of the same epoch, the one by which Sir 
- Edward Grey guaranteed Constantinople to Russia as 
her division of the spoil. - This portentous scrap of 
paper, happily for Europe, which was unearthed I be- 
lieve by the Bolshevists, may now be reckoned non est; 
perhaps the only essential benefit conferred on the 
world by the Russian Revolution ! 

Another reason, disparate but cogent, why the de- 
mands of Italy are not viewed with partiality in the 
States, is afforded by the presence of a large body of 
Italian immigrants in the United States of late years, 
the great bulk of whom are members of the lower 
classes; and who get a living there for the most part 
as navvies, vendors of fruit and vegetables, or shoe- 
blacks; in fact, in the eyes of the average American 
there is but little to choose between an Italian and a 
Chinaman, though the former frequently by his thrift 
and painstaking, may graduate as an American citizen 
in the long run. 

One would expect, therefore, that remembering the 
assistance rendered Italy during the first Austrian ad- 
vance on Asiago by the Russian offensive of General 
Brussiloff ; and by the British, French and Americans 
after the Caporetto débdcle that less insistence would 
be placed on the Italian claims, even when they are en- 
forced by the Chauvinist D’Annunzio, poet, politician 
and flight commander, whom even his own Govern- 
ment seems powerless to control or command. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


DONEGAL AND THE NORTHERN PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Sir—I would like to draw your attention, and 
through you, that of your readers, to County Donegal’s 
claim to be included in ‘‘ the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland.” I do not think Englishmen know, or at any 
rate think of, the question, and I find several of the 
following points overlooked even here; in fact, it was 
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only on looking closely at the map, that I fully realised 

point No. 1. 

The twelve points for Donegal are :— 

1. Donegal has only an exit of 3} miles to get to the 
rest of ‘‘ Southern Ireland” without crossing part 
of *‘ Northern Ireland.” 

2. The coastline of Donegal is about 400 miles. 

3. There are at-least 27 piers of more or less import- 
ance. 

4. There are three harbours suitable for naval bases; 

namely, Killybegs, The Swilly, and The Foyle. 

. There is Moville, a Transatlantic port of call. 

There is a wireless station at Teelin. 

There are innumerable inlets that would shelter 

submarines. 

There are many lighthouses. 

With the foregoing advantages in anti-British 

hands, as the Parliament of Southern Ireland 

_would be, it could entirely block the Northern 

Transatlantic route in case of any hostilities 

between Britain and a foreign Power. 

10. With Donegal added to the ‘‘ Six Counties” the 
division of members would probably be 33 Union- 
ists and 25 Nationalists, a fair working majority, 
without Donegal, about 32 to 20, almost too large 
a proportion to insure unity. 

11. There are about 40,000 Protestants in Donegal, of 
whom 5,218 are close round the shore of Donegal 
Bay. And through this district the rest of Done- 
gal would have to pass should they wish to keep in 
‘* Southern Ireland” while going south. 

12. It is surely an anomaly that the most northern 
county in Ireland should be under the ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment of Southern Ireland.” 

I have no doubt that there are at least the other two 
points needed to make up the mystic ‘‘ 14,” but I can- 
not but think that those quoted above should convince 
anyone with any regard for the prosperity, not only of 

Donegal, not only of Ulster, but of the British Empire, 

that it is his, or her; duty to bring any influence that 

they may have to bear to have Donegal included in 

‘* The Parliament of Northern Ireland.” 

Trusting you will pardon my trespassing on your 
space. 


J. S. Hamitton. 


FROM RITUAL TO ROMANCE. 


Sir,—If Miss Weston wants the i’s dotted, she shall 
have them. The ‘‘ delusions of modern theosophists ”’ 
was an allusion to Mr. Mead, whose uncritical handling 
of his material and indulgence in day-dreams deprivé 
him of any claim to serious consideration. ‘‘ Thi 
ignorant assertions of fortune-tellers’’ was a charitable 
reference to M. R. Falconnier ‘‘ of the Opera,’’ whose 
impudent fabrication of a set of Tarot cards from An- 
cient Egypt Miss Weston accepts as genuine. No 
mention was made by me of the Tarot out of pure pity 
for Miss Weston’s naive ignorance of the easily-acces- 
sible history of playing cards in Europe. Cards (the . 
‘* whist ’’ pack) are first described in 1377 as innocent 
sources of recreation and by 1387 they had become as- 
sociated with gambling. ‘Tarot, or as it was first 
called, the ‘‘ Ludus Triumphorum ’’ (hence our word 
Trumps) was originally a counting game with 21 num- 
bered cards and a joker. Their emblems were all 
Florentine medieval commonplaces, and there is not the 
least doubt the game originated in Italy. It was not 
known as a gambling game to St. Bernardino in 1440, 
and even towards 1470 it was still combined with the 
‘‘ whist’? pack. There is not the least evidence to 
connect the introduction of cards of any kind with the 
gipsies. 

To return to the Grail, there is no evidence and no 
reason to believe that these medieval stories had any 
ethical purpose or secret meaning. It is the misfor- 
tune of great literature to be so full-blooded as to en- 
courage the growth of parasites. We have had books 
written to show that the Chansons de Geste are the 
records of Albigensian synods, that Dante conceals a 
record of Socialism and conspiracy, that Shakespeare 
is a repertory of Elizabethan scandal, and now Miss 
Weston crowns a quarter of a century’s work with this 
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theory of hers. Let any one accustomed to weigh evi- 
dence consider the situation. We have (1) a pre-his- 
toric belief, the existence of which in Mediterrean coun- 
tries is a recent inference, accepted of course; (2) a 
lapse of over a thousand years in which no trace of this 
belief—the influence of the king’s health on the wel- 
fare of his country—appears in literature. (3) The 
pure assumption that this belief was taught in the Mys- 
teries, of which we know next to nothing. (4) The 
almost heroic assumption that when these Mysteries 
died out in the fourth century or so in Britain, they 
were carried on undiscovered through seven centuries 
of barbarism in secret cenacles, of which our only evi- 
dence is Miss Weston’s imagination. 

There are problems of the Fisher-King and of the 
Grail, but they are psychological. How did the mind 
of the first writer of these stories, working on the 
debris of ancient beliefs which survive in folk-lore, and 
the pictured symbols of Christianity, re-create these 
situations ? Miss Weston’s olla podrida of facts, 
theories, and fabrications, merely wastes the time of 
students. 

Your REVIEWER. 


THE ARTIST’S PATRIOTISM. 


Sir,—The aftermath of the great war is embarrass- 
ing in a bizarre fashion to the gay Parisians, and to the 
gaiety of nations in Europe. ‘ Hernani,’ the old 
celebrated drama of Victor Hugo, is being reproduced 
at the Comédie Frangaise, Paris, after a long interreg- 
num. At the end of the fourth act, when Don Carlos 
becomes Carlo V., artistes of varied importance salute 
the new Emperor, crying ‘‘ Viva Allemagne!’’ Two 
of the artistes, when they arrived at ‘ Viva Alle- 
magne ’’ remained in a silence dignified and obstinate. 
The first time the assistants believed the two artistes 
had lost the measure that they beat in the music by 
distraction, but afterwards they knew it was by inten- 
tion. Besides, the two artistes explained clearly 
‘* They were silent by deliberate purpose: question of 
principle. | How could they have been able as good 
Frenchmen to cry ‘ Viva Allemagne’ the next day 
after the war, and of the atrocity? It would be blas- 
phemous, ignominious, traitorous. Their conscience 
rebelled.’’ They explained to the two artistes that they 
ought to cry ‘‘ Viva Allemagne,’’ not as French citi- 
zens, but as loyal subjects of Carlo V. It would have 
been horrible if they had gone to the street, and cried 
‘* Viva Allemagne,’’ but in ‘ Hernani’ on the stage 
of the Comédie Francaise they could do it. But the 
two artistes were not persuaded. 

Tuomas OGILvy. 


[Is not this like the refusal to play or listen to Ger- 
man music?—Ep. S.R.] 


PUSSYFOOT METHODS. 


Sir,—Your article under the above heading, in 
which the writer brings serious charges against the 
advocates of Prohibition in America, seems to be 
founded solely on certain statements made by or at- 
tributed to the Rev. W. H. Freeman, an American 
Presbyterian Minister. No other authority is quoted. 

The writer, very properly, describes these statements 
as of the nature of ‘‘ King’s evidence,’’ that is to say 
evidence which on account of its origin should be re- 
garded with suspicion and thoroughly sifted before it 
is accepted. I have but little doubt that adequate en- 
quiry would resolve those statements into a gross 
travesty of what really took place. Otherwise we 
should be compelled to believe that a gang of men, all 
of them venal hypocrites, possessed such persuasive or 
hypnotic power that they were able to warp the judg- 
ment and sap the will of many million of their notori- 
ously hard-headed fellow citizens and to induce those 
same citizens to pass by enormous majorities a meas- 
ure which would act detrimentally to their own inter- 
ests. Surely it is more likely that ‘‘ King’s evidence ”’ 
should be false than that this patent absurdity should 
be true. 

The explanation of the phenomenon, startling as it 
is, is not far to seek. The agents of the Prohibition 
party, whether paid or unpaid, found a community 
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already convinced by early teaching and subsequent ex- 
perience and only waiting the hour and the man to give 
legislative force to its convictions. The hour came, an 
hour of national emergency, and the man, known gen- 
erally as Pussyfoot, the skilled organiser of already 
existing public opinion. The result was inevitable in 
a democratic country, the deliberate will of the people 
prevailed and the greatest social experiment the world 
has ever known was duly inaugurated. 

The discussion of methods and motives, however, 
although sufficiently interesting, is somewhat beside 
the mark. The vital question is the soundness or un- 
soundness of the theory that the elimination of the 
drink habit, if effected by legitimate and constitutional 
means, would promote national happiness and pros- 
perity. That is the real issue to be decided, and _ if 
your correspondents, ignoring side issues and eschew- 
ing ‘‘ hatred, malice and all uncharitableness,’’ will 
approach the consideration of the thing itself, apart 
from the methods of its presentation, there would be 
less heat in your columns but there would be much 
more light. 

FRANK ADKINS. 


[The discussion of methods and motives is not a side 
issue, but very vital. If the motive is wage-earning, 
and the agitation purely mechanical and artificial, then 
the campaign is a fraud. Of two improbabilities choose 
the less. The truth of Mr. Freeman’s evidence is 
more probable than our correspondent’s explanation.— 
Ep. S.R.] 

ROME AND MARRIAGE. 


S1r,—On the 2nd of April, 1810, at St. Cloud, with 
great state, Cardinal Fesch celebrated the marriage of 
Napoleon with Marie Louise of Austria. It may be 
quite possible to explain away why the Church of Rome 
acquiesced in this arrangement; but as the Emperor’s 
first wife Josephine was alive at Malmaison a few 
leagues away, it would be interesting to ordinary mor 
tals to know what arguments can be used for the 
Church of Rome to have done so. 

ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 


P.S.—If an Irish peasant were to try the same game 
now, as the Emperor did then, I fancy that he would 
not find it quite so easy, in spite of ‘‘ Semper eadem.”’ 


POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 


Sir,—The poverty of the clergy becomes daily a 
more urgent question, and speedy and substantial help 
is required to meet their increasing difficulties. The 
Laity are not indifferent to the poverty of their clergy; 
they are deeply distressed by it; but they have hitherto 
had no suitable channel through which to convey their 
practical sympathy. The passing of the Enabling Bill 
has at last provided one. 

Let the Church now start a Central Stipend Fund, 
to be supported entirely by the Laity, and administered 
by the National Assembly of the Church of England. 

All the expedients hitherto tried for raising money 
have been failures. Easter offerings, Christmas gifts, 
&c., are distasteful to the clergy, who feel, and justly, 
that the matter is one ‘‘ not of grace, but of debt ’’; 
while the average layman is frankly bored by the in- 
tricate diocesan, parochial, and other plans for coping 
with the need. He sees that they are mere palliatives, 
and realizes that money must now be raised from fresh 
sources. 

A large scheme is sometimes simpler to work than a 
smaller one, and my suggestion is that every lay mem- 
ber of the Church of England who is a_ householder 
should be asked how much he or she will contribute 
annually to this sorely-needed Stipend Fund. Church- 
men in Wales are setting a noble example; but their 
aim is to raise a capital sum for investment, not an in- 
come to be contributed yearly by individuals. The 
latter method would require a smaller immediate effort 
from the Laity, though it would not meet the special 
case of Wales. 

The need being so great, let the aim be to collect an 
income large enough to meet it—large enough to pro- 
vide every clergyman of the Church of England with 
a stipend sufficient to maintain him and his family in 
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comfort, and to enable men about to take orders to 
dedicate themselves to the spiritual service of their 
fellow-men without the prospect of being steeped to the 
very lips in poverty for the rest of their lives. It is a 
commonplace -of human experience that we never duly 
value what has cost us nothing; and we all need the re- 
cent reminder of the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
‘* as far as spiritual ministrations are concerned, we 
are living on the beneficence of people of long ago.”’ 

If the obligation of the Laity of the Church of Eng- 
land to support their Clergy were brought home to 
them by a direct, personal, and individual call, an ade- 
quate response might confidently be expected; for we 
have only to look back on the great war to see how 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that dwells in our nation will 
rise to a great occasion and a realized need. 

Our Clergy have done much for us; is it a great mat- 
ter if we deny ourselves something for them? 

A. S. Fow er. 


THE CHURCH AND CURRENT BELIEF. 

Sir,—‘* Factus Sum ”’ asks what the answer would 
be-if the devil offered ‘‘ all these things ’’ to those of 
us who are not parsons? 

I, for one, would answer ‘‘ Nothing belongs to you; 
so you cannot give it to me.”’ 

Does ‘‘ Factus Sum’’ actually believe there is a 
devil who can fight against and thwart the Deity? 

To me, who am not a parson or believer in the 39 
Articles, such a belief seems blasphemy. 

Does not ‘‘ Factus Sum ”’ and those who think with 
him, realize that many of their beliefs belittle, instead 
of glorifying, the Deity ? 

PANTHEIST. 


THE SURPLUS OF WOMEN. 


Sir,—Miss Helen Greene in her letter describes the 
Surplusage of Women as ‘‘ a very grave menace,’’ and 
asks for a remedy. 

Is it a menace? And how? 

Certainly there is no novelty about it, though the 
feminine preponderance is more marked now than is 
‘ usually the case. That Miss Greene’s letter is not 
influenced by any sentimental desire for abstract jus- 
tice, but rather by practical utilitarianism, is proved 
by her summary rejection of the proposal to alter the 
divorce law. This narrows the scope of the inquiry 
somewhat. Is it the fact that women now have votes 
that makes the surplusage become a ‘‘ menace ’’? Is 
Miss Helen Greene afraid that a million women will 
vote Bolshevik, because they realise that they have not 
even a chance of ever legally demanding the means of 
subsistence from the opposite sex? It must be cash or 
its equivalent they desire, since we know that prac- 
tically all women of marriageable age can get as much 
masculine society as they can possibly require without 
any trouble. 

Or does Miss Greene fear that a million unmarried 
women will be unable to support themselves, and so 
become a burden on the public? If so, let her derive 
comfort from the result of an advertisement asking 
for domestic help. Or does she fear that illegitimacy 
may suddenly increase? If so, the answer is that the 
illegitimate birth-rate has shown on the average a 
decided tendency to diminish more rapidly than the 
legitimate birth-rate, and that under modern condi- 
tions it will certainly continue to do so. 

And even should it show an increase, it is probable 
that the average single woman of marriageable age 
can now support herself and a child as easily as the 
average married man can support himself and- (say) 
three children and a wife as well. Especially as we 
know that the alleged father of an illegitimate child is 
often forced to pay for its keep. Or is Miss Helen 
Greene afraid, on the contrary, that the total birth- 
rate may decrease, owing to the infertility of a million 
women? In that case, the silver lining to her cloud 
is sufficiently obvious in the fact that the world cannot 
at present properly feed those already in it. Wherein 
lies the ‘‘ menace ’’? 

I don’t know, but feel inclined to suspect the recent 
advent of female franchise. 

Guy Porter. 
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TOWNSHEND ms HIS TIGRIS CAMPAIGN. 


My Campaign in Mesopotamia. By Major-General C. 
V. F. Townshend, K.C.B., D.S.O. Thornton 
Butterworth. 28s. 


REMARKABLE personality lives in these pages. 

Whatever the chances of fate, whether in the 
supreme confidence of that September morning in 
1915, when General Townshend was watching the 
battle of Kut-el-Amara from his rickety observation 
tower near Nakhailat village and a sweeping victory 
which would have carried our arms to Baghdad seemed 
just within his grasp, or during the red and terrible 
noon of Ctesiphon, when the 6th Division, decimated 
and redecimated but still undaunted had given of their 
last ounce of energy and endurance, and the General 
realised that in spite of the invincible heroism of his 
troops he could not hope to carry the day, and again in 
the testing climax of the retreat to Kut, when he sud- 
denly turned to bay and showed the Turks that the 
Englishman is never so dangerous as in defeat— 
always, in high success as in deep adversity, the spirit 
of the writer is high and generous and worthy of the 
illustrious name he bears. 

‘*The battle of Kut-el-Amara,’’ says the General, 
“can be said to have been one of the most important 
in the history of the British Army in India. There had 
been nothing of its magnitude either in the Afghan War 
or in the Indian Mutiny, for it was fought against 
troops equally armed and of equal numbers to our- 
selves. In addition, we ejected them from a very 
strong and up-to-date position, commanding ground as 
flat and as open as a billiard table, with nothing to 
check their fire sweep.”’ 

The story of how he duped the Turkish commander 
as to the place of the attack, of the night march, of 
Delamain’s magnificent assault of a strongly en- 
trenched position, of the lost and forlorn cavalry, who 
could not pursue because ‘‘ they had forgotten to bring 
their cooking pots with them,’’ and the story of the 
crucial hour when the Turkish counter attack de- 
veloped, is told in clear and cogent style which will be 
appreciated alike by the civilian and the military stu- 
dent of history. 

But the maps, as is so often the case in volumes of 
military operations, suffer from a somewhat puzzling 
arrangement of arrows, and too much textual detail. 
The birds-eye map of the position of Es-sinn, for in- 
stance, tends to confuse, rather than to clarify the 
brilliant and perfectly intelligible, although compli- 
cated manceuvres of the various columns under General 
Townshend’s command, whose marches and counter- 
marches so bewildered the enemy commander-in-chief 
that up to midday on the day of the battle he could not 
bring himself to transfer his reserve troops to the left 
bank of the river, to meet our main attack: and this in 
spite of Indian deserters from our forces having put 
him in possession of General Townshend’s actual dis- 
positions ! 

A certain amount of optimism, as the General justly 
remarks, is necessary for all operations of war, but 
no one, after reading this book, can accuse him of 
having failed to foresee the difficulties, and the very 
grave dangers, of the advance to Ctesiphon. Indeed, 
had it not been for his far-sighted provisionment ot 
Kut-el-Amara,and the masterly retreat thither (on which 
the Clausewitz or the Jomini of the future will almost 
inevitably compile a treatise), irretrievable disaster 
might have overtaken Indian Expeditionary Force 
‘““D.” That little force, weakened in moral and 
wasted by disease, could never have stood at Amarah, 
nor probably at Basrah, except for the tenacity of the 
6th Division, so ably led by General Townshend. 

Of Ctesiphon, he says, “‘In all my experience of 
war I have never seen or heard of anything so fine as 
the deliberate and tranquil advance of the thin chain 
of Dorsets in extended order.’’ But even this hero- 
ism could not avail against weight of numbers. The 
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blood of our men could not work the miracle which the 
Indian Administration demanded. Of succeeding 
stages of the battle he writes: ‘‘ I had not a man left 
to throw into the Principal Mass. If I had had—I 
will not say the extra division that I needed—but even 
another brigade, we should have swept the Turks into 
the Tigris. This is a fact no one present at the battle 
can deny. It was hard to stand there and realise that 
victory was slipping from my grasp for want of a few 
troops.’’ And later, that night—‘‘at one time the attack 
came so close that I thought the last moment had 
come, and instinctively unbuttoned the holster flap of 
my pistol.”’ 

The description of the Kut siege is somewhat dis- 
appointing. Surely at this distance of time, after so 
much has been written and said, the negotiations for 
the surrender of Kut need no longer be kept secret ? 
One point, however, the General makes very definite, 
and that is that he could not possibly have cut his way 
out of the beleaguered city. ; 

During his time in Turkey the General made the best 
of things, like a sensible man. That he could not 
soften the lot of the miserable survivors of his army, 
amongst the rank and file, was his misfortune and not 
his fault. To the seclusion of Prinkipo the ghastly 
story of our men dying on the trails of the northern 
Arabian desert did not come until it was too late. 
The General had considerable influence with the Turks, 
and always used it wisely, but we do not agree with 
his opinion that. but for his conversations with the 
Grand Vizier and Rasuf Bey, leading up to the Armis- 
tice, ‘‘ the Turk could have gone on resisting Allenby 
four or five months, perhaps longer.’’ 

The Turks were determined on peace. It was 
Kismet. A force stirred in the world above the com- 
mon purposes of men. Even now we stand amazed at 
the swift strokes of destiny which crumbled Empires, 
and brought the nations to Versailles to lay the founda- 
tions of a ‘‘ new world.’ Some Carlyle amongst our 
posterity, delving in the frosty archives of official 
records, will turn with a great relief to this human 
page of history, and make it live again, so that the 
record of the 6th Division shall remain imperishable. 


GUSH. 


Books and their Writers. By S. P. B. Mais. Grant 


Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


N undisciplined ardour and an uneasy egotism per- 

vade many of Mr. Mais’s books, and though 
‘ Books and their Writers’ appears to be the tenth or 
eleventh volume he has written, it has many of the 
faults of self-conscious youth. Some of these faults 
can be traced to a misplaced generosity, to an evident 
desire to encourage writers who, in all probability, 
stand in no need of encouragement. ‘‘ The art of criti- 
cism,’’ he says, ‘‘ is not mine ’’; all he has sought to do 
has been to convey to his readers ‘‘ some of the pleasure 
I have gained from desultory reading of all kinds dur- 
ing the last few years.’’ In his essay on Sir Edward 
Cook’s ‘ Literary Recreations’ he identifies himself 
with that writer by declaring that this- desire to com- 
municate pleasure is ‘‘ one of the only reasons for a 
man daring to write a book about books.’’ 
is amiable enough, but unless the desire is curbed, it 
is likely to lead the writer into an extravagance of 
praise that is merely ridiculous. For example, scat- 
tered over Mr. Mais’s pages, we find such examples of 
unintentionally amusing gush as the following: ‘‘I 
love Mr. Marriott We thank God for 
Stephen McKenna . We have learned to love 
Captain Baring A man who is as human as 
that is worth his weight in rubies I love Hugh 
Walpole . I love him We learn to 
love him (Mr Robert Nichols).’’ 

These extravagances, no doubt, have. been called 
forth by Mr. Mais’s doctrine that, when praise is de- 
served, it should be ‘‘lavish.’’ That doctrine speaks 
well for Mr. Mais’s kindness of heart, but it says little 
for his intelligence. In intellectual and zsthetic mat- 
ters generosity cannot. exist, for if a man’s work re- 
ceives praise beyond .its deserts, that praise is not 
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generosity, but merely false and even dangerous critic- 
ism. In ‘ Books and their Writers’ Mr. Mais has no 
zsthetic norm, no standard of literary values, to guide 
him. Ina word, his praise is fulsome, unstudied and 
inept. 

It would be foolish, however, to deny that he has 
critical gifts, for in writing of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
Mr. Stephen McKenna and Miss Dorothy Richardson, 
he says many admirable and true things. But, even 
in the chapters dealing with these authors, his critical 
gift deserts him suddenly and in a most unaccountable 
His pen must have been far ahead of his 
thought when he wrote of Mr. McKenna: ‘* Admirable 
for reading in a train or when the brain is tired. And 
this is not to depreciate his value.’’ This continual 
failure of his critical gift is noticeable, not only in his 
judgments on other writers, but also in the quality of 
his own writing. He is fond of outworn phrases—e.g., 
‘one of our most treasured possessions ’’—and vulgar 


. colloquialisms—e.g., ‘‘ it’s a grand thing to be able to 


project oneself,’’ etc., and ‘‘ if we read this book in 
the right spirit, our visit to Nepenthe (an imaginary 
island) will do us good all round.’’ When the critical 
faculty is momentarily inhibited, carelessness inevitably 
appears, and there are mistakes in Mr. Mais’s book 
that no writer who is careful of his reputation could 
have committed. He attributes part of the octet of one 
of Shakespeare’s most famous sonnets to John Donne; 
he writes ‘‘there awaits him only the barren generali- 
ties of a foreign prosody’’; he gives both Tchekov and 
Tchehov; on two occasions he spells incorrectly the 
title of Emily Bronté’s only novel; he writes a sentence 
on one page and then, forgetting he has written it, 
repeats it in a slightly different form on another. 

Yet, in spite of these faults, the book has a gusto, 
a verve, that can come only from a genuine lover of 
literature. Even when Mr. Mais is saying the wrong 
thing, as he frequently is, he says it in such a white- 
heat of enthusiasm that one cannot withhold a certain 
amount of approval. It is‘only occasionally, when he 
writes in gross taste, that one feels inclined to put the 
volume down in disgust. In criticising the work of a 
writer he says: ‘‘ there arises a suspicion that her 
novels are the outcome of repressed sexuality.’’? He 
does not seruple to mention her name. Bad taste 
descends to sheer vulgarity when he declares that 
‘*Good God! he’s not a man: he’s an emetic’’—the 
reference is to Ruskin and the quotation is from Nor- 
man Douglas’s ‘ South Wind’—makes ‘‘ glorious read- 
ing.’’ As one might expect, his essay on Jane Austen 
is very feeble. He attempts to describe her by telling 
the reader what she was not. 

We did not intend to dwell at such great length on 
Mr. Mais’s faults, and perhaps we should not have 
done so, if he had not been a writer of some—if not 
very high—promise. He has undeniable talent, great 
industry, almost fanatical enthusiasm: such qualities 
might carry a man far, but his untidy and careless 
mind is in danger of wrecking his literary career almost 
at the outset. Mr. Mais has not enough intellectual 
vigour, nor sufficient power to bring ‘‘ fundamental 
brainwork ”’ to bear upon his writings, to write well in 
a facile manner. His gusto does not spring from his 
mind, but from his emotions. 


A LEARNED TRANSLATOR. 


Lucan, The Pharsalia. Translated by Sir Edward Rid- 
ley. 2 vols. A. L. Humphreys. £2 2s. net. 


W: congratulate Sir Edward Ridley on preserving 
in this changing world the tradition of classical 
learning in our judges. Bowen tackled Virgil; Sir 
Edward has a different problem in the rendering of 
Lucan, who is at his best as a concise rhetorician and 
epigrammatist. To represent such a writer in an equal ~ 
amount of English lines is to court an obscurity which, 
though fashionable to-day, does not appeal to the sound 
taste of Sir Edward. He has done well in pruning his 
version here and there, and it stands the severe test of 
being printed opposite the original in these handsome 
volumes. Lucan was silver rather than gold, but that 
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is no reason for making him into inferior Britannia 
metal. The judicious Preface shows that the translator 
thoroughly understands Lucan and all about him, in- 
cluding those who have edited or quoted him. We can 
_see now clearly that the hero of the ‘ Pharsalia ’’ was a 
second-rate man compared with Cesar. 

Rhyme is at the moment more in repute than blank 
verse; but its exponents are commonly led to strange 
expedients and embellishments in the wrong place.. A 
translator should not forget that he is translating ; and 
blank verse allows a freedom in occasional expansion 
which English really requires, while it gets rid of the 
forced rhyme. The heroic couplet is apt to turn into 
one strong line and one weak one. 

Occasionally, we think, the version is a little stiff in 
its adherence to Latin forms, and a bold use of phrases 
more natural to the genius of that language than to 
our own. Sir Edward may plead that he is Miltonic 
in his concise, pointed style. But we ask if that poet, 
great as he was, really justifies the frequent use of 
classicisms to-day. The English language might have 
followed Milton’s lead in such idioms, but, as a matter 
of fact, it did not. For “‘ proles peritura ’’ the render- 
ing ‘‘ about to perish’’ sounds oddly literal. Milton 
has ‘‘ perish ’’ frequently, but we doubt if he justifies 
‘“* about to’’ used for the future. Anyway, it does not 
seem natural English nowadays. ‘‘ Destined for 
death’’’ or some such phrase seems preferable. We 
do not favour the retention of the so-called ‘‘vivid’’ 
present for the past. It has seldom been successful 
in English prose or verse, though common in Latin. 
We exhibit the quality of the version in part of the 
character of Cato (Book 2, p. 382). His rule was 


‘* for his country’s sake 
To risk his life, his all, as not for self 
Brought into being, but for all the world: 
Such was his creed. To him a sumptuous feast 
Was hunger conquered, and the lowly hut, 
Which scarce kept out the winter, was a home 
Equal to palaces: a robe of price 
Such hairy garments as were worn of old: 
The end of marriage, offspring. To the State 
Father and husband, for the good of all; 
Stern slave to Justice, servant of the Right; 
No thought for pleasure crept into his soul.”’ 


In a footnote Sir Edward quotes Sir William 
Temple’s comment on this fine passage. The notes 
are a positive mine of information on all matters con- 
cerning the ‘ Pharsalia.’ We are not likely with 
Shelley to rank it above the ‘ Aeneid,’ but the present 
version should do something to make its merits clear 
to readers of taste. 


ANTIQUITIES OF MIDDLESEX. 


Middlesex in British, Roman and Saxon Times. By 
Montagu Sharpe. Bell. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS is an admirable book, a book of a class too 

little represented in England, the work of a learned 
and busy man of affairs who has devoted his leisure for 
many years to the accumulation of material bearing 
upon a subject which, under other aspects, comes into 
the routine of his daily life. How many people realize 
that Brentford, the county town, was once at the head 
of the great ford of the lower Thames through which 


ran both the main British road from the Kentish ports. 


to the Midlands and the great Roman western road; 
that at Brentford elephants, as Suetonius tells us, 
crossed the Thames; that at Brentford the Bishop of 
London in 705 arranged for a conference to settle the 
disputes of the Kingdoms of Essex and Wessex, and 
that later in the same century Offa King of Mercia 
there presided over Synods of -the Church; that at 
Brentford the English decisively defeated the Danes in 
1016; and that Brentford was the scene of the earliest 
Parliamentary victory in the Civil War of 1642? It is 
not surprising to find that remains of an important 
British defence-work, in the form of pointed oaken 
stakes, have been found at the same place, relics cer- 
tainly of the main defence of the Britons against Cesar 
mentioned by Dion Cassius; but a detail that will sur- 
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prise many is to learn that the pre-Celtic race which 
was ousted by the Britons about 1300 B.C. has left 
traces at no fewer than 19 places in the country. Two 
other Celtic invasions followed, the last about 150 
B.C., when, as Cesar tells us, tribes of Belgae came 
over from Gaul, and retained the names of the several 
states from which they had descended; ‘‘ thus the 
Catuvellauni of Middlesex and the northern watershed 
of the Thames came from the Catalauni of Chalons 
and the Atrebates of Berkshire from the Atrebates of 
Artois ’’ (p. 2). 

What a mongrel race we are! An aboriginal race, 
three invasions before Czesar, and how many invasions 
and mixtures afterwards, Heaven knows! There is 
scarcely a drop of unmixed blood in the inhabitants of 
these isles. Your ‘‘ pure’’ bred Briton, indeed! 
Where is he? } 

It is the intercourse between Gaul and Briton due to 
these invasions which led to the formation of regular 
trade ways, afterwards the main roads of the country 
such as the Pilgrim’s Way, led along the highest 
ground beside the Surrey Marshes to a bridge over the 
Wandle, then across Wimbledon Common past the 
great encampment still to be seen, and down past Kew 
to the Brentford ford, then and for long the highway 
to the Midlands. Three main trade ways led from the 
northern shore of this ford, running eastward, north- 
ward and north-west to Colchester, Verulamium (St. 
Albans) and the Chilterns. There were besides minor 
ways which can still be traced in many a Middlesex 
green lane such as that shown in the frontispiece, and 
these ways were often guarded by encampments, of 
which traces are still to be seen at Enfield, Hadley 
Wood, and elsewhere. 

What sort of people did Cesar find in Great Britain? 
The answer is supplied by Chapter II, in which we see 
the Catuvellauni as Cesar saw them, with a capital 
city Verulamium. A century later the centre of power 
had shifted to Camalodunum or Colchester, as inscrip- 
tions on the coinage show—which in Czsar’s day was 
ruled by Cassivelaunus, great-grandfather, it would 
seem, of Cymbeline (Cunobelinus). They wore tartans 
spun and woven by themselves, and in winter furs; 
collars and bracelets of wrought gold, and necklaces of 
beads and amber; their bodies were tattooed, their arms 
of the lightest, their system of earthworks and other 
defences very complete, their chariots of extraordinary 
swiftness; their cups and other vessels were graceful 
and richly ornamented; their metal work (in which the 
metals gold and silver, iron and tin were native, and 
bronze imported) elaborate, and ornamented with en- 
amel and inlaid shell and coral; their agriculture primi- 
tive, but including the use of ploughs, sickles and other 
tools; their cattle small but useful, their drink beer and 
brews of honey, their exports oysters (not mentioned 
by Mr. Sharpe) and fine wicker baskets, iron, cattle, 
gold, silver, corn, skins, slaves and dogs; their farms 
and villages settlements on land cleared from the vast 
primeval forest. 

We wish we had space to dwell at length on Mr. 
Sharpe’s description of the Roman Invasion, the in- 
surrection of Boadicea, the lie of the land and its in- 
fluence on the division of the soil, above all, on the ex- 
traordinarily interesting maps which show the Main 
Chariot Ways through South Britain—good roads were 
clearly necessary to a nation which fought from chariots 
—the Orientation of Rural Ways, the Botontini and 
Roman Surveyors’ Marks, the Churches now standing 
on Pagan Sites, the Settlements of the Saxons, the 
Roman Pagi and Saxon Hundreds and the Vills and 
Manors of Domesday But we have said enough, per- 
haps, to show what interest is to be found in this attrac- 
tive book, and how much might be done for other 
counties on the seme lines. 


A SON OF THE SOIL. 


The Letters of Charles Sorley. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

T has-been said that the death, in action, of Charles 

Hamilton Sorley constituted the greatest loss of the 

war to English Literature. There may be some, per- 
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haps, who will hardly commit themselves to this; but 
none will be so foolish as to deny that more than suffi- 
cient interest in his personality was kindled by the 
publication, in 1916, of his ‘ Marlborough and Other 
Poems’ to justify the present appearance of this 
volume. These letters, edited by his parents with ad- 
mirable restraint, form an invaluable commentary on 
the Poems themselves. Having read them we feel that 
we understand not only the Poems, but also their 
author as we never could have done had we had only 
the Poems to guide us. Indeed, were we forced to 
decide between Poems and Letters we would choose the 
latter. 

The Letters really divide themselves into three 
groups : those written while at school at Marlborough ; 
those while staying (and studying) in Germany, first at 
Schwerin in Mecklenburg and then at the University 
of Jena; and, lastly, those while in the Army at home 
and in France. 

Charles Sorley was a born letter-writer’ As we read 
we feel ourselves to be wandering pleasantly among 
the green places of earth, with a brilliantly discursive 
boy at our side. Now we are roaming the bare face 
of the Wiltshire Downs, under swift skies and in racing 
winds; now we are in Germany, intellectually happy, 
but soon longing again for an English heaven above 
us; now in camp at Shorncliffe; now by a shell-torn 
roadside in France. And always the boy at our side 
is sparkling with humour and enthusiasm. 

However dogmatic youth may be, we never, in this 
case, resent it. ~ Nor does it detract from the value of 
the letters that they are immature. . Sorley was a vora- 
cidus reader, with very definite literary opinions. He 
was constantly overthrowing one idol and setting up 
another,—the natural and inevitable result of imma- 
turity. But he did not expect others to endorse his 
hero-worship. In a remarkable paper which he read 
to a literary society at Marlborough, he placed Mase- 
field on a level with, and in some respects higher than, 
Shakespeare; but in so doing he realised that no one 
would agree with him, and said so. At each shrine 
he worshipped with that tremendous enthusiasm which 
was one of the most remarkable gifts of his personality. 
This enthusiasm he carried with him to Germany. The 
letters from Germany are the best in the book. His 
descriptions of his hostess’s family, of his games of 
hockey, his evenings with debating societies, his visits 
to the theatres, are inimitably and consistently delight- 
ful. In common with most young intellectuals of the 
period immediately preceding the war, he had a pro- 
found admiration for Germany. He admired her cul- 
ture, her literature, even her manners, finding them 
delightfully honest after what he terms the ‘‘ hypoc- 
risy *’ of the English. When the Herr Doktor with 
whom he lodged remarked, on being told at mittags- 
essen of the death of a friend, ‘‘ Don’t tell me any- 
thing sad while I’m eating,’’ Sorley was able to admire 
rather than find it disgusting, as displaying a frankness 
not evident in his own countrymen. After witnessing 
an open-air performance of ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ we find him saying, ‘‘After that, I give Shake- 
speare to the Germans.’’ He loved the German lan- 
guage, in the enunciation of which he took a ‘‘ gym- 
nastic ’’ delight, and was enthusiastic over its poetry, 
though he recognised its limitations as a medium for 
writing prose. 

His enthusiasm, however, was not confined to Ger- 
many and things German. It was really boundless, 
and in no way did it so manifest itself as in his love of 
earth. Of him we can say as he has said of Richard 
Jefferies : 

‘* He knew the healing balm of night, 
The strong and sweeping joy of day, 
The sensible and dear delight 
Of life, the pity of decay.’’ 
He was passionately fond of the downland and loved 
to wander, often to run, over its broad expanses with 
only the wind and the rain for company. In Schwerin 


one day he watched several companies of soldiers re- 
turning from manceuvres and singing lustily as they 
swung by. 


‘*Two hundred lungs all bellowing,’’ he 
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says. ‘‘ And when | got home | felt I was German 
and proud to be a German I felt that per- 
haps I could die for Deutschland—and I have never 
had an inkling of that feeling about England, and 
never shall.’” But when the war came, for all his 
amazement at and hatred of the idea of it, the love of 
England proved stronger than he thought. He was. 
impelled to fight for the inviolability of his beloved 
downs. 

While fighting for England he rebelled against 
English hypocrisy and ignorance, as he had earlier 
against the hypocrisy and futility of much of the public- 
school system. All insincerities he loathed, and all 
false sentiment. Thus he came to criticise Rupert 
Brooke’s ‘ 1914,’ finding its glorification of the act of 
dying for one’s country too sentimental and senten- 
tious. To his un-selfconscious kind of patriotism such 
behaviour was actually not a piece of self-sacrifice, but 
a duty. His patriotism was warm not with the fire of 
the fanatic or the romantic, but with the warmth of 
mother earth. He would have prayed not that earth 
might approximate to heaven, but that heaven might 
approximate to earth. 


AT SEA. 


A Sea-Lawyer’s Log. By William Lang. Methuen. 
6s. net. 


By Charles W. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Submarine Warfare of To-Day. 
Domville-Fife. Seeley, Service. 


HE ‘ Log’ is an interesting yarn about one of His 

Majesty’s ships during the war, written by one of 
those patriots who, instead of joining up as a 
‘* Tommy,’’ served his King on the lower deck. The 
description ‘‘ sea-lawyer,’’ must not be taken to denote 
an argumentative sailor, with an eye intent merely on 
obtaining his “ rights ’’; from internal evidence the 
book would seem to be written by a land lawyer turned 
temporary. seaman. In contradistinction to the Army, 
comparatively few professional men served in the non- 
commissioned ratings of the Navy, and we welcome 
this witty and very human yarn as depicting the life of 
the buejacket as it appeared to a “‘ hostility only.’’ As 
others have given us their experiences of the military 
drill-sergeant, so here we have first the petty-officer 
with a rich West Country accent ’’ who, without 
‘* sarcasm or vituperation,’’ endeavours to turn raw 
landsmen into ordinary seamen. It is good to see a 
word of praise paid by a ‘‘ hostile ord.’’ to these men, 
who are the very backbone of the Navy. ‘‘ What we 
temporary seamen owe to them,’’ says Mr. Lang, 
will never, I fear be fully recognised.’? Mr. Lang has 
kept his eyes and ears open during his service in the 
Grand Fleet and has succeeded in sketching with a 
few touches the characteristcs of his ship’s notabili- 
ties. Here is the ship’s corporal addressing the men 
before they go ashore :— 

‘* Liberty men, take notice that your leave expires 
at 10 p.m. to-night aboard the ship. Men are cau- 
tioned not to leave the town. All post offices are out 
of bounds. An’ not so much bloody beer, either, if 
you please,’’ he adds unofficially. ‘‘ If you does come 
off tin ’ats (i.e., inebriated), go quietly below to the 
mess deck. Then I’m your friend, but if you gets 
noisy and boisterious-like you sees the bloke in the 
morning. Carry on.”’ 

In like manner he gives us clever little pictures of 
his own mess-mates and of his officers. Of the ship’s 
-First Lieutenant, he speaks with admiration and even 
affection, tinged with bitter regret; for this officer was 
lost overbeard in heavy weather. Yet Mr. Lang, in 
interpreting the mind of the mess deck, does not hesi- 
tat to speak plainly where necessary, and obviously has 
in mind, for his criticism, certain popular naval fiction 
recently published by officers who hide their names 
under pseudenyms. ‘‘ In the book written by these 
gentlemen,” he says, ‘‘ the higher ranks. are demi- 
gods, or at least supermen reverenced and worshipped 
by the lower deck, who would cheerfully follow them 
through Hell itself, if need be. In real life, however, 
it is not so. There is no special bond between the 
Ward Room and the Mess Deck further than that of 
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—-to a certain degree—a common ocqupation. The 
band of brothers fondly fancied by exuberant journal- 
ists, and speech-making admirals, does not exist. ‘‘ To 
anyone familiar with life on board a modern man of 
war the chapters on Sunday in the Navy, the ship’s 
concert, and the time-honoured routine of Christmas 
Day will be read with a suspicion that he was a ship- 
mate with Mr. Lang. Incidentally, there is taken 
from the ship’s magazine a clever skit on Mr. Kipling’s 
famous poem ‘ If,’ which begins :-— 


‘* If you can rise at earliest call of bugle, 
And toil without complaint till set of sun ’’; 


and ends 


‘* Yours is the Fleet—and everything that’s in it, 
And—you’re a blooming miracle, my son! ”’ 


We can recommend this entertaining volume to any 
admirer of the British Navy who wants to know some- 
thing of the hard work and the humour of the lower 
deck. 

‘ Submarine Warfare of To-Day ’ is a disappointing 
book. Based on inadequate information, and char- 
acterised by annoying repetition, it falls a long way 
short of the claims which are made by the publishers’ 
note on the wrapper. The bold assertion on page 18 
that ‘‘ from the German standpoint the naval problem 
resolved itself into one of how best to strike at the 
lines of communication of the allies ‘* is exactly 
the opposite of the truth; for, to the amazement of all 
students of naval strategy, the enemy desisted in his 
submarine campaign from attacking the transports 
which carried troops and supplies between England 
and France. Mr. Domville-Fife mixes up in a hope- 
less medley, yachts, liners, tramps, trawlers, oilers, 
colliers, drifters and paddlers, forgetting that the Ad- 
miralty has reserved the- title of ‘‘ The New Navy ”’ to 
vessels of the Auxiliary Patrol. ‘‘ All units,’’ he 
states, ‘‘ were armed, manned and linked up by wire- 
less and a common cause.’’; whereas he should have 
known that wireless was by no means universal, and 
that even late in 1916 the shortage of guns was one of 
the weak features of our improvised navy. He 
speaks of the ‘‘ good speed and manceuvring quali- 
ties of the steam yachts, and confidently asserts that 
‘‘ they made wonderfully efficient warships.’’ If he 
will make enquiries, he will find that this class of 
vessel, with very few exceptions, was disappointing. 
She had not the seaworthiness of a trawler, she was 
too slow, and, being long and in most cases fitted with 
a single screw, she had a big turning circle and was 
very unhandy. The descriptions of trawlers and 
drifters are unsatisfactory, and the author does not 
appear to understand the basic principle of naval 
camouflage or dazzle-painting, the object of which was 
less to deceive the submarine in respect of speed than 
in regard to course. Not less unfortunate is the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ Q”’ ships and minelaying. It will be a 
surprise to Mr. Domville-Fife to learn that some mys- 
tery ships were specially constructed for their work, 
in spite of his assertion to the contrary; in fact, on the 
opposite page he gives an illustration of such a ship. 
He speaks of mine-laying as ‘‘ nefarious,’’ though this 
is a perfectly legitimate form of warfare and was car- 
ried on both by the enemy and ourselves. The differ- 
ence between right and wrong is dependent on the re- 
gard which was paid to the Hague Convention, Mine- 
laying per se, whether by submarine or surface craft, 
is not necessarily ‘‘ nefarious.’ In a chapter headed 
‘The Mysteries of German Mine-laying Explained,’ 
he says that ‘‘ the mines were laid by large submarines 
capable. of laying their deadly cargo from specially 
constructed stern tubes.’’. . On the contrary, most of 
the mines were laid by the smaller German sub- 
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marines. They dropped their mines from forward, 
not aft. Nor were all minelaying submarines of the 
UC class. The number of mines carried frequently 


differed from the number given in this volume. If the 
author is ill-informed as to his facts, not less displeas- 
ing is his English. Could any expression be less sea-_ 
manlike than ‘‘ She appeared to be a large vessel and 
would probably have turned the scale at 1,000 tons ’’ ? 
Some of the illustrations in the book are quite inter- 
esting, but as a monograph professing to reveal the 
secrets of submarine warfare, it is very far from being 
satisfactory. 


THE POLITICALLY-M INDED FEW. 


A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement. By Sir 
Verney Lovett, K.C.S.I. Murray. 12s. net. 


HIS luminous survey was written before the Gov- 

ernment of India Act became law, and is therefore 
lacking in present application. It is a pity that Sir 
Verney Lovett did not wait until that momentous mea- 
sure had received its final amendments; then he might 
have recast his last chapter, and explained to those who 
look to India for a career what the future of that Empire 
is likely to be. The scandalously perfunctory and 
badly reported debates in Parliament were not cal- 
culated to enlighten them overmuch. In its actual 
shape, Sir Verney’s book concludes with some wise 
warnings on the danger of interfering with a well-estab- 
lished system in order to conciliate those termed by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, ‘‘ the politically-minded 
few,’’ and on the risk of pumping politics that they do 
not want into the low castes and depressed classes. 
The author would seem to exclaim with Lord Mel- 
bourne, ‘‘ Why not leave it alone; why can’t you leave 
it alone?’’ But faced by the accomplished fact, he can 
do no more than add an abrupt postscript expressing a 
loyal hope that British official and native will work har- 
moniously together, and that the existing bitterness 
will pass away in view of the peril impending on India 
from Central Asia. It is rather inconsequential, but at 
least Sir Verney is right in urging that we must make 
the best of these troublous times. 

The Nationalist movement, so-called, had its origin 
in the determination of the Indian Government to intro- 
duce the education of the West into the Empire, a deci- 
sion for which Macaulay was largely responsible. Sir 
Verney Lovett might have noted that among those who 
gravely doubted the expediency of the step was Sir 
Henry Maine, no opponent surely of intellectual pro- 
gress. The new idea offended, at any rate, both the 
Brahmins, who regarded themselves as the depositaries 
of Hindoo tradition, and the influential Mohammedans, 
who resented the diversion of their youth from their 
own studies. It is the curse of all reform that it in- 
variably means the creation of a discontented class. 
But the westernizing of Indian education had another, 
and more serious consequence; it created a class of 
clever men, their numbers increasing year by year, who 
could pass examinations but who found no scope for 
their ambitions when it came to earning a living. The 
bar was hopelessly overcrowded; the schoolmasters’ 
calling miserably underpaid ; there remained journalism. 
The result was an able and peculiarly unscrupulous 
native press, which Lord Lytton most sagaciously put 
under control, but to which Lord Ripon with deplorable 
sentimentality allowed free utterance. The soil for 
agitation had therefore been well manured, when Allan 
Hume, a thoroughly ill-conditioned creature, as it be- 
fitted the son of Joseph Hume to be, invented the Indian 
Congress. Other whites have since followed him in his 
perversity ; Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, with 
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their delusive doctrine that India in the dim past had 
enjoyed a glorious existence to which existing discon- 
tents formed a woful contrast, and Annie Besant, with 
her programme of Home Rule on the latest disrup- 
tionist model. The Keir Hardie frame of mind is unin- 
telligible to the patriotic citizen, but it has always to be 
reckoned with; and “‘ the friends of every country but 
their own’’ have survived even the lash of Canning. 

The big extraneous factor in the growth of Indian 
Nationalism has been the rise of Japan. It seemed 
to convey the lesson that what one Eastern race could 
do another could do likewise, though there was, of 
course, no real parallel, since India is composed of a 
diversity of races, creeds and castes. The chief inter- 
nal cause of ferment has been Lord Curzon’s partition 
of Bengal, one of those measures that look so well in 
theory, but which in practice are found to create more 
difficulties than they solve. By giving the Mohamme- 
dans a decided majority in the Eastern Province, the 
Viceroy brought upon himself the bitter resentment of 
the Congress, and while the boycott of European goods 
was instituted against the Government, the recrudes- 
cence of the cow-killing riots sharpened the antipathy 
of creed to creed. The attitude of the Mohammedans 
often puzzles Englishmen, but the clue is to be found 
quite close at home, in Ireland. Virtually it comes to 
this: that if one side takes to agitation, the other can- 
not afford to rema‘n quiet. And so we get the Moham- 
medans, at .one time represented in the Congress, at 
another holding a gathering of their own, and prepared 
to combine with the Hindoos against the Government, 
exactly as the Irish do when it is a question of extorting 
money from the ‘‘ Saxon.’’ The remedies devised by 
Lords Morley and Minto were a cautious instalment of 
administrative reform combined with arrests, imprison- 
ments and deportations. We agree with Sir Verney 
Lovett that the enlargement of the Legislative Councils 
and the granting of non-official majorities to the Pro- 
vineial Councils have worked by no means amiss. 
But, as his autobiography shows, the Secretary for 
India was too much of a doctrinaire to trust the ‘‘ man 
on the spot,’’ and his wholesale revision of sentences 
was quite the worst way to meet the revolutionary 
spirit. 

The war has quickened the pace in India as 
elsewhere. The - Morley-Minto reforms have been 
shelved, after they had endured for twelve short years ; 
and out of Mr. Montagu’s cold-weather trip to the 
East has emerged a plan for imposing democracy by 
instalments on the most conservative communities in 
the world. Will Cerberus swallow the sop? The 
signs are not promising. Moderate politicians of the 
type of Nasroji and Gokhale cease to carry weight in 
India. In their hearts they approved of the Rowlatt 
Acts, but when the Government looked to them for 
moral support, they resorted to an embarrassed silence. 
Control has passed into the hands of the extremists, 
and the lengths to which they are prepared to go are 
well illustrated by Sir Verney Lovett through quota- 
tions from native propaganda. The crowning injustice 
of the whole thing is that in carrying out their precious 
programme Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford com- 
pletely ignored the white non-official element in India. 
Yet it is to that class that the Empire owes its rail- 
ways, its banks, its factories, its plantations, and other 
sources of prosperity. 


A PIONEER IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Hannah More. A Biographical Study. By Annette 
M. B. Meakin. John Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is a good sign of our times that Miss Meakin’s 
excellent book should have attained to a second and 
cheaper edition; an honour well deserved in respect 
both of the theme and its treatment. We are inclined 
indeed to credit the biographer with at least two quali- 


ties which in our view are wanting to the object of her . 


eulogies—lightness of touch and a faculty for arous- 
ing interest. In addition to these she can boast con- 


sciousness in the study of background and accessories, 
and a large measure of that enthusiasm for her subject 
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which is essential to the success of any biography. It 
is an enthusiasm which we confess ourselves unable 
whole-heartedly to share. For Hannah More, philan- 
thropist and human being, we feel the warmest ad- 
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miration. As an author, we must perforce believe her 
to have been in her own time grossly overrated, and 
deserving of posterity nothing better than the oblivion 
into which she has fallen. We cannot help suspect- 
ing Miss Meakin of a little wilful exaggeration on this 
head; especially when she extolls ‘Coelebs,’ that 
dreariest specimen of fiction with a purpose, as per- 
haps the most religious novel that ever was penned, at 
least by an able writer. ‘ Coelebs’ first; ‘Hypatia,’ 
‘En Route,’ ‘Quo Vadis’ and ‘Piccadilly’ nowhere ! 

We trace something of the same tendency to amiable 
paradox in the classification of Hannah with Miss 
Martineau as ‘‘The two most virile women writers 
that our country has produced during the last hundred 
and fifty years’’; a dubious compliment surely to the 
virile sex. But the climax is reached when we learn 
that ‘ Strictures on Female Education’ should have a 
place assigned to it ‘‘next on the shelf to Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s ‘Rights of Women.’ Poor Mary! That 
voice crying in the wilderness, that prophet of clearest 
vision unhonoured in her own day, to be ranked with 
the respectable champion of tradition and established 
order! Miss Meakin’s admiration for ‘Hints towards 
Forming the Character of a Young Princess,’ a book 
highly commended by Bishop Jebb in a letter to his 
sister (not, as here erroneously stated. his daughter), 
is a little more qualified. The unregenerate reviewer 
regards it as a string of commonplaces, some founded 
on fact and some the reverse, but all equally destitute 
of originality. 

Yet the undoubted truth remains that all these 
works, and many others which there is no time to 
enumerate, achieve what the modern journalist would 
style ‘‘ a quite phenomenal success.’’ Dullness was 
not then the unpardonable sin which it has since (hap- 
pily) become. Good principles, however dismally 
enunciated, were far more popular than our own to 
carry them into practice. To these considerations we 
must add the almost incredible public excitement in- 
spired by such a novelty as feminine authorship. 

If Hannah More were alive to-day, we do not think 
that she would be acclaimed as a heaven-sent genius, 
or a thinker at first hand of great thoughts. But we 
firmly believe that in some public capacity she would 
do highly useful work, and be esteemed among her 
intimates a delightful companion. It is not possible 
to over-estimate the personal charm which made her 
from the first a success in the most brilliant circles of 
18th century London. Who can praise too highly the 
self-control, the balance, the large-mindedness, which 
kept her unspoiled amid adulation sufficient to turn 
any mortal head, and procured her such diverse friends 
as Horace Walpole and the Rev. John Newton, Mrs. 
Garrick and Mrs. Trimmer? 

In at least one field of social service, elementary in- 
struction, she may fairly be called a pioneer; though 
though the educational programme she laboured so 
hard to introduce would now be considered absurdly 
inadequate. _Intellectually, she was only about one 
step ahead of contemporary public opinion on its more 
decent side; and in this limitation perhaps lay her 
strength as a reformer. 


A HOME OF MYSTERY. 


The Mystery of Easter Island: the story of an Expedi- 
tion. By Mrs. Scoresby Routledge.  Sifton, 
Praed and Co. 31s. 6d. net. 


ASTER Island, a little triangle of volcanic rock in 

the South Pacific, 2,000 miles west of South 
America, holds many mysteries, the great stone images, 
an untranslatable script, and a bird-cult; but these are 
subordinate to the mystery that surrounds the origin of 
the inhabitants. It was in attempt to solve these that 
Mr. and Mrs. Scoresby Routledge built a small yacht, 
and set sail on February 28th, 1913. Voyaging 
through the Magellan Straits and calling at Valparaiso, 
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they reached the island on March 2gth, 1914, and 
stayed there till August 18th, 1915. 

The islanders undoubtedly came from other islands of 
the Pacific, either in one, or, as legend hints, in two or 
possibly more migrations. They have generally been 
regarded as of the white Polynesian race which inhabits 
the nearer islands of the eastern Pacific, for their lan- 
guage and part of their culture pertain to that group. 
The skulls, however, are now stated by all authorities 
to approach those of the negroid race inhabiting Mela- 
nesia in the Australian region of the Pacific. Light is 
thrown on this question by other discoveries of the ex- 
pedition. 

The tallest of the famous statues are over 30 feet 
high; one attains a length-of 66 feet, but was perhaps 
not intended for erection; and a few are only 6 feet or 
even less. A Spanish explorer in 1770 described the 
sea-shore as lined with idols, with their backs turned 
towards the sea. These images, between 20 and 30 
feet high, were raised on platforms which sloped down 
on the landward side and formed areas for the exposure 
of the dead. Some were still erect in the days of 

. Cook, but all were long ago overthrown in fights be- 
tween the clans, and under missionary influence the 
cult passed almost out of memory. The statues were 
hewn with stone implements from a reddish breccia in 
the crater of one of the volcanoes, and rubbed smooth 
with pumice. Though weighing from 40 to 50 tons, 
they were somehow transported from the quarries to 
the funeral platforms by three main roads, also lined 
with statues. Numerous details of remarkable interest 
were discovered by the explorers, but there are still 
questions that, probably, will never be answered. 

The islanders have also carved small wooden figures, 
some of which bear ornaments like those of certain 
statues. The first immigrants may have come from a 
land where wooden images were the rule, as in the Mar- 
quesas, and may have been led by the scarcity of wood 
and the abundance of soft stone to substitute stone 
statues. 

The designs on the images often are connected with 
the bird-cult, as may be seen on the back of a statue in 
the portico of the British Museum. This cult strongly 
resembled the cult of the Frigate-bird as practised in 
the Solomon Islands; it is therefore another indication 
of the Melanesian origin. 

The bird also appears among the signs used in the 
script. This was generally cut on wooden tablets, and, 
in spite of various attempts since the sixties of last 
century to interpret it, has remained undecipherable. 
From such scant evidence as the Routledges could 
gather from natives, they concluded, as Bishop Jaussen 
had before them, that the signs, though representing 
ideas, were used as aids to memory in the recitation of 
historical and religious compositions. No light has 
yet been thrown on the origin of the script. 

The general conclusion is that the first immigrants 
were negroid, and brought with them the bird-cult, the 
wooden figures, and the long ear fashion. The lighter 
Polynesian immigrants came later, and were known as 
Short Ears. Eventually they exterminated the Long 
Ears, but not before they had themselves adopted that 
fashion, taken over the bird-cult, and carried the carv- 
ing of images to a higher pitch. The chiefs of the 
Polynesian clans remained of pure race, but considerable 
mixture took place, and accounts for the peculiar 
features of the present inhabitants. 

The scientific results, when worked out and published 
in the Transactions of the learned, may modify or ex- 
tend these conclusions. | Meanwhile Mrs. Scoresby 
Routledge has published an entertaining and well-illus- 
trated volume. 


MUSIC NOTES 


SINGING IN GERMAN.—There has been quick confirmation 
of the opinion expressed in this column that the time had not 
yet come for restoring the German language to its former place 
in our concert-room. Quite a scene occurred at the AZolian Hall 
on Saturday afternoon when the Danish py nde Mischa Léon, 
began his ill-judged exploit of presenting a Nn programme in 
the original tongue, and it was only after a long and noisy pro- 
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test that the recital was allowed to proceed. Who had asked for 
it? The non-English nationality of many among the audience 
was perhaps the best answer to this question. Again, why choose 
Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide’ of all things to head a collection of 
Lieder in a London concert-room? Here we are accustomed to 
hearing it in the euphonious Italian version, which Beethoven 
himself authorised, and which was quite good enough for great 
singers like Sims Reeves and Edward Lloyd. But let that pass. 
No amount of crass obstinacy on the part of a small clique (whose 
sole reward can be only either mild notoriety or successful propa- 
ganda) will suffice to make the real concert public swallow fare 
which the present state of its palate inclines it to reject. It will 
gladly listen to these beautiful old songs, and even take a certain 
degree of pleasure in the more modern examples of Hugo Wolf; 
Cornelius and Richard Strauss; but the majority of the people 
who pay to hear these things will not, unless their blood or their 
sympathies be German, evince a real preference for hearing them 
through the medium of the German text. On that point we 
felt no doubt whatever when this unpretentious little crusade was 
started some weeks ago, and the incident at the Mischa Léon 
recital proves our judgment to have been correct. 


SINGING IN ENGLISH.—Audi alteram partem. The other 
side was heard to good purpose last Saturday at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, where at the same hour a song recital was 
being given by the popular English tenor, Mr. John Coates. It 
was not, of course, a good place for the purpose; nor was the 
audience quite large enough to fill the echoing spaces, above and 
below, whose emptiness causes them to convert nearly every tone 
and syllable from a single sound into a double one. For all that, 
it was a gathering big enough to have filled one of the smaller 
concert -rooms twice over ; while the art of the singer, as demon- 
strated in the rendering of a singularly eclectic British programme 
was obviously appreciated with as much sincerity and warmth 
as if wasted upon ballads of the ordinary type. Mr. Coates was 
therefore performing a dual service: he was teaching his audience 
to enjoy good songs well sung; and he was emphasising by clear 
enunciation, pure accent, broad delivery, romantic charm and 
well-balanced phrasing, all those fine qualities of English poetry 
and speech which make it, in alliance with good music, as ideal 
a singing language as there is under the sun. We had not heard 
Mr. Coates for some time. He was in capital voice, and his 
robust tenor notes, alternating with a sympathetic mezza 
voce showed no falling off either in resonance or sustained 
power. His second group contained the gems of the concert. We 
confess never to have realised before in such ample measure the 
extraordinary beauty of Elgar’s ‘ Speak, music!’ It was simply 
a revelation of eloquence and passion. Not unworthy of associa- 
tion therewith were the serene ‘In the Seraglio Garden ° of 
Delius, the quaint Eastern lilt of Martin Shaw’s ‘ Palanquin 
bearers ’ (encored), and the ‘ Feast of Lanterns’ of Granville Ban- 
tock, even though the mad rush of this last was slightly overdone. 
Mr. Anthony Bernard admirably accompanied everything but the 
new and delightfully Scotch setting of ‘Green grow the rushes, O,’ 
for which Mr. Arnold Bax himself was at the piano. This, too, 
had to be repeated and was enjoyed as much the second time as 
the first. 


RECITALS, ETC.—Taken as a_ whole, the _ instrumental 
achievements of the week were superior to the vocal. Mr. Her- 
bert Fryer, a sound player and conscientious interpreter of the 
great masters, was heard to unusual advantage in a selection 
that included interesting examples from half-a-dozen of them. 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue stood first and perhaps 
also best in Mr. Fryer’s order of presentation. Miss Bessie 
Rawlins had fuller control of her nerves as well as of her 
executive resources at her second concert, and, being really a 
clever young violinist, made a proportionately deeper impression. 
It is something to be able to say that the Dvorak concerto, which 
bristles with difficulties, was in no sense beyond her. Another 
promising fiddler, Mr. Horace Ayckbourn has an agreeable tone 
and a refined style, to both of which time will doubtless impart 
greater breadth. Yet a third violinist of palpable merit was Miss 
Winifred Small, who had made remarkable progress since she 
gave her first recital. Her playing lacks neither distinction nor 
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charm, and it has moreover an intellectual quality which in this 
instance enab'e! her to do full justice (with Miss Myra Hess for 
her coadjutor) to Elgar’. duet sonata in E minor. On his second 
essay at Wigmore Hall Mr. Bryden Monteith had the assistance 
of Sir Henry Wood and a contingent of the Queen’s Hall orches- 
tra. The result was creditable because he is a facile and at times 
even a brilliant young pianist, who has been trained in an excel- 
lent school But why begin by challenging comparisons in the 
Schumann concerts? It seems almost lke what the Americans 
call ** looking for trouble.”’ 
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“Her white and lovely brow a golden crown surmounted— 
The stately woman, tall, looked every inch a queen— 

And earrings in her ears she wore of price uncounted, 
And sparkling jewels blazed her fingers white between.” 


From 
THE EPIC OF SEMIRAMIS, QUEEN OF BABYLON 
by ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 (3/6 net.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MUSIC. 


OLBORN EMPIRE. (Holborn Tube Station.) 
LEWIS CASSON and BRUCE WINSTON’S SEASON 
of DAILY MATINEES, at 2.30 (incl. Saturdays). 

Next Week, SYBIL THORNDIKE in -TROJAN WOMEN 


(Mon. and Wed.‘- TOM TROUBLE (Tues. and Thurs.) ; 
MEDEA (Fri. and Sat.). 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
YMPHONY. CONCERT. 
TO-DAY, at 3. 
Vocalist - - - - - - CALVE. 
Solo Pianofort - - - LAMOND. 


NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - - - SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9/d., 3s. 
Usual Agents, Chappell’s; Box Office, Queen’s Hall, and of 
The New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 320, Regent Street. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
EATRICE HARRISON. 
VIOLONCELLO RECITAL. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3. 
Assisted by DOROTHY HELMRICH (Vocalist). 
Tick*ts, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 


IBBS & TILLEIT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156 Mayfair. 


AEOLIAN 
ERBERT FRYEkK 
FAREWELL PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Prior to Extended Tour of Australia and India. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 2s. 4d. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156 Mayfair. 


HALL. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


LAUD BIGGS. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 3. 


Chappell Grand Pianoforte. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


OUIS DORNAY. 
SONG RECITAL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


At the Piano - - - - BETSY CULP. 
Tickets, 12s. 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
ARGARET COLLINS. 
M CHOPIN-LISZT RECITAL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 


Chappell Grand Pianoforte. 
4156 Mayfair. 


IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 


HALL. 
(The Irish Mezzo-Soprano). 
SONG RECITAL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 
At the Piano - + MANLIO DI VEROLI. 
Chappell Grand Pianoforte. 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156 Mayfair. 
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WIGMORE HALL. 


THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
MARCH 25th, MAY 5th, JUNE 7th, at 8.15. 
Chappell Grand Pianoforte. 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4156 Mayfair. 


GRAY. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
HYLLIS CAREY-FOSTER. 
P SONG RECITAL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Assisted by the ALLIED STRING QUARTET. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 2s. 4d. 
E. L. ROBINSON DIRECTION, 175, Piccadilly. 
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Macmillan's List. 


THROUGH DESERTS AND OASES 
OF CENTRAL 
By Miss ELLA SYKES, F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘Through 
Persia on a Side Saddle,’’ etc., and Brigadier-General 
Sir PERCY SYKES, K C.I E.,C.B.,C.M,G., author of 
‘*A History of Persia,’’ etc. With Illustrations and 
Maps. s&vo. 2ls. net, 


The Daily Chronicle: **One of the most fascinating books I have 
read for sometime. . . . Sir Percy Sykes and his sister, whose 
books on Persia have already become standard authorities in their 
two degrees, have placed the reading public under a fresh indebted- 
ness for their latest volume."’ 


THOUGHTS ON THE UNION 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND 


By ALBERT V. DICEY. K.C., Hon. D.C.L., of the 
Inner Temple; and ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 8vo. 16s. net 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
FIN ‘NCIAL PROBLEMS 


By Dr. G. VISSERING, President of the Netherlands 
Bank. 4to. Sewed, 4s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


Uniform Edition. .21 Vols. 7s, 6d. net per Vol. 

Pocket Edition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, 
with gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 
6s. net per 

THE SERVICE KIPLING, 26 Vols, Blue cloth, 3s. net 
each. 


THE STONES & STORY OF JESUS 
CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE 
Traced and Told by IRIS and GERDA MORGAN. 
With nine full-page Illustrations and two Plans, Edition 
limited to 500 copies. 4to. 21s.net. (BOWES AND 
BowEs, CAMBRIDGE), 


The Outlook :—** With the same affectionate enthusiasm she 
collected into the pages everything of interest, even of interesting 
gossip of the li:es of those connected with the college. The illus- 
trations add to the be uty of a fine and spacious book.” 


THE REIGN OF RELIGION IN CON. 
TEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 
By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the Univers'ty of Mysore, Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore.” 8vo. 12s. net. 


THIRD EDITION 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY OF 
THE STATE 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., D.C.L. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


Chlorody 


THE BEST REMEDY 


KNOWN FOR true palliative in NEURALGIA 


TOOTHACHE. RHEUMATISM. 
COUGHS, Acts like a charm in 
COLDS, DIARRH@A, COLIC, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. end other bowel complaints. 


Always ask for a 
COLLIS BROWNE.” 


Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request. 


INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


By Sir VERNEY LOVETT, K.C.SI. ‘‘A very careful 
history. His qualifications for the task, apart from those 
implied by thirty-five years of public service in the 
country, are a preference for definite facts over loose 
generalisation, complete honesty of purpose, and a 
temper not to be ruffled by political controversv.'’—The 
Sunday Times. 12s. net. 


TANKS IN THE GREAT WAR 


1914-18. By Brevet-Col. J. F. C. FULLER, D.S.O. 
‘* Very few men are blessed with the gifts of both expert 
knowledge and real imaginative power. Colonel Fuller 
is, however, so endowed . . . a hook which is easily 
the most interesting vet published anent the strange 
monsters, ’’—Pall Mall Gazette. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


HENRY FOX, 1st LORD HOLLAND 


His Family and Relations. By the EARL OF 
ILCHESTER. ‘‘The Mem ir which Lord Ilchester 
has written from the Fox famiiy papers at Holland 
House and Melbury is most interesting and valuable.” 
—The Spectator. In two illustrated volumes, 32s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY III_1808-1892 


A Brief Memoir. By JOHN MURRAY, IV. ‘‘Admir- 
ably written, is a well deserved tribute to a man of real 
distinction. . . . It does justice to its subject. and adds 
anew and interesting chapter to the history of English 
publishing.’’—The Spectator. _ Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 


By M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon of Ely. A 
reply to the Bishop of Ely’s criticism of the author's 
“*The Faith of a Modern Churchman."’ 5s. net. 


A LOST LOVE 


By ASHFORD OWEN. This story on its first pub- 
lication in 1854 gained for its author the personal 
. friendship of Browning and Swinburne. It possesses a 
charm that has successfully defied the influence of time. 
3rd. Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, formerly Bishop of Oxford. 
6s. net 


DIVISIONAL AND OTHER SIGNS 


By Capt. V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. An illustrated 
account of the history of the badges worn on their 
shoulders by soldiers in uniform. 5s. net. 


STATE RAILWAY OWNERSHIP 


By W. M. ACWORTH, author of “The Railways of 
England.” A summary of the history of state ownership 
in all the principal countries. It shows that in demo- 
cratic states political influences have always interfered 
with business management. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH and 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


By the late Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Wilfrid J. Richmond. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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have the 
honour to 
be 99 


URING the past six years millions 
LD. men and women, who, before 1914, 

did not dream that they would ever be 
brought into intimate association with the 
Official Mind and the Government-way-of- 
doing-things, have enjoyed (?) that exciting 
experience. They have filled up innumer- 
able forms,.they, as official writers them- 
selves, have ‘‘had the honour to be the 
obedient servant ’’’ of some mediocrity or 
other, and they have watched, dazed and 
fascinated, the process of the official system. 


They have seen millions of money wasted 
by Official Spenders; they have had daily 
expositions of the way-not-to-do-it and - 
mostly they have been helpless to interfere. 
Millions have been caught up in the machi- 
nery of State business methods and have 
been dragged round the wheels. 


To these, the Coal Owners (the Investing - 
British Public) address this simple question : 
Would you hand over any industry, great 
or small, to State Management? 


State Ownership means Extravagant and 
Unimaginative Direction. 


State Ownership of the Coal Mines would 
necessarily mean dearer coal. 


NATIONALIZATION 


P.S.—Have you noticed how in the Govern- 
ment world nobody is to blame for any- 
thing? The departmental official has one 
desire, to avoid criticism and escape re- 
sponsibility. The State never could run 
a business and never will. 


PLEASE HELP 
THE 


CHURCH 
ARMY 


To help others. 


Its EVANGELISTIC BRANCHES 
include TRAINING COLLEGES for 
evangelists and sisters; evangelists and 
sisters working in hundreds of towa 
and country parishes; 70 MISSION- 
VANS itinerating the country districts, 
Missions of many kinds, including those 
in PRISONS, WORKHOUSES, and 
SLUMS; and many others. 


For Men still serving it has RECREA- 
TION CENTRES in Rhineland, and 
in France and Belgium. 


FOR EX-SERVICE MEN it has a 
flourishing EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU, HOSTELS for the LIMB- 
LESS AND DISABLED, fo 
men learning trades or seeking work; 
care of SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN, &c., &c. 


Its SOCIAL BRANCHES _ include 
Hostels, Homes, Clubs, &c., of many 
sorts for men and women, boys 
and girls, relief of DISTRESS by 
non-pauperising methods; uplifting 
DISCHARGED PRISON ERS; 
OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT 
many others. 


Prebendary Carule, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W.1, will gladly give all information 
and gratefully receive gifts towards the heavy 
expenses; cheques being crossed ‘‘ Barclays’ 
a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Tue 106TH AnnuaL GeNgrAL Court of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s Office, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 16, R. Nevill Dundas, Esq., W-.S., 
Chairman of the ordinary court of directors, presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the Chair- , 


man said: At the time of our meeting last year the world was 
eagerly awaiting the conclusion of peace. This was slow in com- 
ing, and even now can hardly be said to be complete, but at 
least the mind of the country has been enabled to turn from 
thoughts of war to the equally pressing, hough less tragic, pro- 
blems of reconstruction. These problems have brought home, 
alike to those who have family responsibilities and to those who 
are beginning their lives afresh after the rude disturbance of the 
war, the necessity for the protection of life assurance. In con- 
sequence, life offices in general experienced last year a notable 
revival of new business, and I am glad to say that our society 
has had its full share of this revival. Our new business last year 
amounted to well over three millions gross and just under three 
millions net—more than double the business of 1917 and nearly 
equal to the combined business for the two years 1917 and 1918. 
In greater detail I may say that we issued 5,229 policies assuring 
the gross amount of £:3,127,793, of which 4,153,000 was reassured 
with other offices, leaving net new sums assured of £ 2,974,793, 
producing a net new annual premium income of £125,579. You 
will certainly share both our gratification at this result and our 
appreciation of the efforts of the society’s officials and agents 
which have secured «. 

The increased new business naturally brings with it an increase 
in expenditure, and this partly accounts for the fact that the 
expenses and commission during the year amounted to about 12} 
per cent. of the premium revenue or 7} per cent. of the. total 
revenue, rates which are considerably higher than those to which 
we have been accustomed in the past. The question is constantly 
before the management, and every effort will be made to 
keep the expenses as low as possible, consistently with efficiency 
and with the proper remuneration of our staff, a matter which 
has had the very careful attention of the directors and which is 
at present under their special consideration. The question of in- 
creased expense is one which affects all offices in more or less 
equal degree, and I am happy to say that our rate of expense, 
though higher than heretofore, still remains much below the 
increased average rate of offices in general. 

In our report last year we pointed to the probability that there 
might be a higher rate of mortality among the civilian population 
as the result of long-continued war conditions, and there is some 
apparent indication of this in the fact that our death claims last 
year amounted to about 1} millions sterling, whichis rather 
higher than in 1917 and 1918, although those years included a 
considerable amount of war claims, from which the past year was 
almost free. The claims of 1919 were, however, but little above 
the average of the pre-war quinquennium 1909-1913, and were 
only about 78 per cent. of the amount provided according to the 
stringent table of mortality employed in the society’s valuations. 
The careful selection of lives, | need hardly say, is one of the 
most important parts of our work, and the care we give to it is, 
I think, justified by these satisfactory results. 

The investment of the society’s funds is a question to which 
the directors and management give unremitting attention, and I 
am glad to say that the gross rate of interest earned on the entire 
funds showed a satisfactory increase over that of the previous year 
and amounted to £5 Os. 10d. per cent. The operations of the 
year resulted in a surplus of income over outgo amounting to 
£352,000, and this havine been added to the funds they stood at 
just over 22} millions at the end of the year. 

We have now, except for a few matters of detail, got to the 
end of the problems directly connected with the war, but the 
period of reconstruction brings its own problems, both: financial 
and administrative, and I need hardly assure you that these are 
engaging the constant attention of your directors. Such problems 
are universal, extending to Governments on the one hand and 
to individuals on the other. To the individual. none of them is 
more pressing than that of making proper provision, both for his 
own future and for the future of those dependent on. him; and 
in the revival of new business, to which I have referred, we see 
an increasingly wide recognition of the fact that the solution of 
this problem is to be found in a fuller and more widespread use 
of the advantages of life assurance. There is yet, however, much 
to be done in bringing this home to the general public. Many 
a man recognizes that the increased cost of everything, consequent 
upon the depreciation in the value of the monetary unit, makes 
it necessary to protect himself by increasing the fire insurance on 
his property, yet fails to recognise, or to recognise sufficiently, 
that his life is more valuable than his goods, and that his life 
assurance should be at least correspondingly increased. I ask, 
not only those present at this meeting, but also our members in 
general—of whom there are a very large number scattered all 
over the Kingdom—earnestly to think over this question as it affects 
themselves, and to consider whether they should not increase 
their own life assurances. Those who do so for the benefit of 
their dependents will be giving the best possible answer to those 
who say in their bitterness—and there are many of them—that 
self-interest is the guiding principle of the day. After they have 
dealt with their own case they will be more able to urge upon 
‘their friends the necsssity of making full life assurance provision, 
and the advantage of doing so in a great mutual society like our 


own. 
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ORIGINAL 
BRITISE 


CINEMA PLAY 


Have you an -dea for a story ? 
Can you think of an original theme ? 


‘The ALLIANCE 


FILM CORPORATION 
want Five Themes for Cinema Plays. They offer £100 in cash 
for each of the First Five they select. Their decision is final. 


They do not want Scenarios. 
Simply the PLOT. 
RITE on one side of the paper. Typewrite 
your Theme if ible. Do not use more 
than 500 words. The Company does not 
promise to return unaccepted manuscript. Costs 
nothing to enter. Anyone can compete. 


HE Theme must be c/ean. A strong human 
| drama of British life. Plenty of natural action 
and punch. All manuscripts must be recei 
by April 2nd, 1920. 
Address all Manuscripts by Registered Post to:— 
‘Editor,’ Box ‘A,’ The Alliance Film Corporation 
Studios, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


‘FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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LAMPORT AND HOLT. 


INCREASED PROFITS—AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


Tue OrpDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Lamport and Holt, Ltd., 
was held on the 1ldth inst., at 36, Lime Street, London, E.C., Sir 
Owen Philipps, G.C.M.G., M.P. (the Chairman of the Company), 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. J. Moynihan) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, / 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen,—The accounts which you have 
belore you to-day set out clearly the position of the company. 

Owing ‘to the gradual return to more normal conditions, a 
satisfactory increase is shown ‘in the amount of profit earned for 
the year under review. We have been enabled to add to our 
reserve account the sum of £:75,000, bringing our reserve up to 
£675,000. We are pleased to be able to recommend the payment 
ot 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, which is the same rate as 
we have paid for the last four years. 

You will see that our financial position is very sound, and the 
magnitude of the company’s business is indicated by the fact that 
our paid-up share and Debenture capital and reserves amount to 
well over three and a-half millions sterling. Our holdings in 
shipping, etc., stand in the books at a very moderate figure. 
Our fleet has now been released from requisition by the Govern- 
ment, but it is still largely under Government control and direc- 
tion. During the year we have added to it nine large steamers— 
namely, six new steamers wrich have been delivered to us by 
the builders, and three somewhat similar vessels which we pur- 
chased. Exclusive of vessels still under construction, the fleet 
consists of a total of 44 steamers, aggregating about one-quarter 
of a million tons gross register, which is over 46,000 tons in 


excess of our fleet in August, 1914. This, 1 think, is a very satis- - 


factory position. 

During the past year our chief concern has been the mainten- 
ance of our regular trades, but we have been confronted with 
many serious difficulties. 

To a greater degree than most shipping companies, we were 
obliged during the war practically to abandon established services 
which we built up as a result of many years of hard work and 
enterprise. 

The gaps thus created were to some extent filled by others, and 
it was not an easy matter for us to regain our old position. 

THe AMERICAN MERCANTILE FLEET. 

The United States of America, as we all know, rendered great 
service to the Allied cause in the latter stages of the war by the 
tremendous energy they threw into their ship-building programme 
in order to assist to defeat the German submarine campaign. 
They now find themselves in possession of an enormous fleet of 
State-owned merchant vessels in addition to the German steamers 


which had sought refuge from the British Navy by interning. 


themselves in United States ports prior to America’s entry into 
the conflict. 

The cost price of the vessels of the mercantile fleet built for 
and still owned by the United States Government is stated to be 
about six hundred millions sterling. In other words, the Ameri- 
can Government has now invested in shipping a sum about equal 
to the total of our National Debt just prior to the war. 

It is true the United States Government have sold a certain 
number of vessels since the Armistice to American shipping com- 
panies and American citizens, but the ships thus disposed of do 
not, I understand, exceed approximately 15 per cent. of their 
total fleet. 

lf the United States Government continues to own and run 
this large fleet of merchant vessels, British shipowners and the 
British nation may presently find themselves confronted with an 
entirely new set of conditions such as has never existed before. 

The whole of a vast and vital industry upon the maintenance 
and success of which the welfare, if not the very existence, of the 
British nation depends, will be faced with the competition of a 
merchant fleet which is State-owned and backed by all the re- 
sources of a very rich and prosperous country. ; 

We have no cause to complain of the action of the United 
States in this matter, but we will need to strain every effort in 
order to maintain our historic place in the great ocean trades of 
the world. 

Provided the Britisk shipowner is not handicapped by State 
control of trade, I am confident we shall succeed in holding our 
position, as the genius of overseas commerce is inherent in our 
race, but it may be a strenuous struggle for many years to come. 

It is absolutely essential that we should have behind us the 
sympathy of the British Government and of the British public. 
It may be said we should meet great State-owned fleets with a 
State-owned fleet of our own. 

On the contrary, I believe that only by allowing free play and 
scope to the initiative, enterprise and energy of the British ship- 
owners can we hope to be able to hold our own. 

Great CHANGES IN THE INDUSTRY. 

Great changes have taken place in the shipping industry in the 
past five years. The cost of new steamers is from two and a-half 
to three times greater: the cost of everything necessary to run 
the vessels is substantially increased so that freights and passenger 
fares must inevitably be higher than in pre-war times if voyages 
are to show any profit at all. 

Labour difficulties have affected us on this side, and also in 
South America, where our steamers have had frequent delays 
owing to strikes. On the other hand, Argentina, with which 
country this company is so largely connected, is in a prosperous 
condition. Crops have been abundant, and the cattle industry is 
flourishing. The general outlook, therefore, is good, though it is 
still qualified by many abnormal difficulties. 
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As you are aware, we recently established for the benefit of our 
staff afloat and ashore a Superannuation Fund, and we desire 
steadily to build up this fund, and to place it upon a thoroughly 
sound financial footing. With this object in view, the sum of 
£12,000 has been transferred to the credit of the Superannuation 
Fund out of the profits earned during the past year. , 

I may also mention that the allied staffs’ restaurant, which was 
recently established in Liverpool, is working very satisfactorily, 
and proving a great boon to our staff. a 

In conclusion I would like again to express appreciation of the 
valuable work done by our managing directors, Mr. George Melly 
and Mr. Arthur Cook, and by all the members of our staffs at 
home, abroad and at sea in caring for the interests and welfare 
of the company. : 

During the past year Mr. Arthur Cook went on a business tour 
to America, and Mr. George Melly has been to North America, 
and is now in South America on the company’s business. These 
visits are very useful to the company, and we thank them. I now 
have pleasure in moving :—‘‘That the report of the Board and 
the accounts and balance-sheet submitted to this meeting ‘be and 
the same are hereby received and adopted, and that a dividend of 
10 per cent. (less income-tax) for the year ended 31st December, 
1919, be and the same is hereby declared.’ 

Mr. Arthur Cook seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved the re-election of the Most Hon. the 
Marquess of Carisbrooke, G.C.V.O., the retiring director, and 
the motion was seconded by Mr. Cook and unanimously agreed to. 

The auditors (Messrs. Price Waterhouse and Co.) were re- 
appointed on the motion of Mr. D. I. Conradi, seconded by Mr. 
Picton H. Jones, and the proceedings terminated. 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN 
OIL WHARVES. 


Tue Twenty-SECOND OrpinaRY GENERAL MEETING of the Lon- 
don and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held yesterday 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Owen Phillips, 
G.C.M.G., M.P. (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: The balance-sheet is much the same as 
last year, with the exception of the change of a few figures, and 
I think you will agree with me that we have every reason to be 
satisfied with the results shown. j 

After making due provision for all calls by way of taxation 
that are likely to be made upon us in respect of the period 
under review, your directors are pleased to be able to recommend 
the payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. for the year, 
free of income-tax. After payment of this dividend there will 
remain a sum of £51,668 to be carried forward, compared with 
£29,966 last year. The company’s business is progressing 
steadily in all departments. The total quantity of goods landed 
at the company’s wharves during 1919 was almost identical with 
that landed in 1918. The only reason why no increase is shown 
in the quantity landed was the inability of the trade to deal with 
the excessive war stocks that had accumulated. We have been 
building oil-storage tanks continuously during the year, and intend 
actively to pursue this policy as long as necessary. The company 
will probably be required to handle much larger stocks in the 
future, and it is always the aim of your directors to be fully 
prepared to meet all the requirements of the trade so as to satisfy 
every demand that may be made upon us as far as it is possible 
to foresee them. Our new refinery plant is gradually nearing 
completion. 

During the year we have purchased between 400 and 500 acres 
of additional freehold land, having in view the housing of mem- 
bers of our staff and workpeople, to which I referred when last 
we met. (Hear, hear). In order that you may know that eligible 
sites have been selected, | may mention that the local district 
council has approached us with a view to acquiring some of our 
land for housing developments of its own. 


> = 
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THE.CITY 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he opens. his 
morning paper these days, must look with envy on the 
extraordinary number of issues and their almost con- 
sistent success. No matter how lugubrious his outlook 
on national finance, it is obvious that there is ample 
money for private investment; indeed, so far as all 
private enterprise is concerned, the only thing it asks 
of the Government is to be left alone to work out its 
own salvation. But no matter how successful private 
flotation may be, that will not solve the national diffi- 
culty, and it is of the highest importance for the full 
development of our post-war trade that the Government 
should make absolutely its first concern the question 
of its indebtedness and its expenditure. Taxation is 
important, but a solution of the other matters would 
equally solve the position in regard to taxation. There 
is a feeling that the Government is behind the recent 
action of the banks in restricting credit. If so, it is 
unfortunate. No doubt there was good ground for the 
action taken by the banks, but it came so suddenly 
and so thoroughly that it has not only caused disap- 
pointment, but also no little resentment. The banks 
may have lent up to the last penny, but that is not the 
sort of fact one wakes up to suddenly ; and some notice 
might and should have been given. 


The amount of the fifteen issues on the first day of 
this week was about £ 20,000,000, and must be almost 
a record for one day. Some of the issues running into 
millions met with prompt success ; but it is to be feared 
that many investors are entirely swayed by names. 
There are two points which deserve consideration in the 
case of every new issue, and they cannot be too fre- 
quently pointed out. All valuations for purchase price 
are at the present extremely high level, and without 
doubt are not justifiable for permanent purposes. If 
the vendors take all or most of the purchase price in 
shares, little harm is done, compared with cases where 
it is all taken from the new concern in cash. The 
second point is that profits are in many cases as tem- 
porary as the valuations. The war lasted five years, 
and there has been a period of more than a year since 
the Armistice. To give a record of five or six years 
would usually be regarded as fair, but where possible, 
the new investor should investigate the pre-war posi- 
tion. With income-tax at its present level the return, 
where it is fixed as in Preference Shares, has to be 
made correspondingly high. The difficulty is that it 
is left permanently high. A preference issue of 8 or 
10 per cent. is not uncommon. Suppose the income- 
tax falls in 5 or 10 years to 2s. or less, the Preference 
shareholders still have to be paid 8 or 10 per cent., 
as the case may be. The resulting position to the 
Ordinary shareholders requires carefully to be weighed 
up. It might be much more desirable to issue Prefer- 
ence shares free of tax, so that whatever gain results 
from a falling Income-tax goes to the Company, and 
thence to the Ordinary shareholders rather than to the 
holders of the Preference shares. 


If only Sun Fuel could realise all that its title implies, 
one might laugh at the threat of a miners’ strike, but 
for the fact that in our quixotic climate the sun has 
drastic powers of direct action, or rather inaction. 
However, since it is no use crying for the sun, it is 
perhaps as well that the Sun Fuel Company is making 
such striking progress in a direction where there is 
ample scope for development in this country. The Sun 
Fuel Co. was only formed last October, and its opera- 
tions as outlined in the prospectus have been delayed 
by the moulders’ strike, so that off its own bat it would 
hardly be likely to pay any dividend for some months. 
Now, however, an opportunity has occurred to buy the 
works of the Atlantic Patent Fuel Co. next door, and 
to consolidate the two undertakings into almost per- 
fectly situated and equipped works. It is a term of the 
purchase that the new shares of the Sun Fuel which 
will be required and the issue of which has been author- 
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ised, shall be offered to the shareholders of the Atlantic 
Co. So the general public is not likely to be interested 
in any issue, but it seems clear that the prospects of 
the Sun Co. have been materially brightened. 


The issue of £ 4,000,000 stock by the Liverpool Cor- 
poration is notable, and is no doubt the precursor of 
many others which will be required to meet the grow- 
ing expenditure of municipal authorities which has been 
added to by recent legislation, especially the Health 
Act, and the process is likely to continue, if we are to 
have a new earth fit for heroes to inhabit. It is inter- 
esting to note that, whereas the interest now offered 
is 6 per cent., the rates of the previous issues were 34 
per cent., 3 per cent., 2} per cent., and 2} per cent. 
Of course, the income-tax has accounted for much of 
the difference, but ratepayers will find little consolation 
for this in their demand notes. The Stock may be 
redeemed by notice at any time after October 16, 1930, 
by which time, it may be hoped, income-tax will be 
lower than 6s. in the £, and the Stock would then, 
of course, be a particularly good investment. 


The war made a great difference in the position of 


- the Salt Union, which in spite of reduced net profits 


for 1919 is proposing to pay the same dividend as for 
the previous three years. Down to the end of 1914 
the Company was not in a happy position, and had 
not only passed the ordinary dividend for some years, 
but had also failed to maintain the preference dividend 
beyond a small distribution. In 1916 the Company 
found itself in a position to pay 11% per cent. on the 
£600,000 Preference, and 15 per cent. on the £800,000 
Ordinary shares. These rates were maintained in 1917 
and 1918, and are now recommended for 1919. The 
greatest present difficulty of the Company is transport, 
both at home and abroad. If all the necessary means 
of supplying its markets were available, there is no 
doubt the Company would flourish more than ever 
during the period of high prices, 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 


NATURAL? MINERAL {WATER 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business 
has always been British owned. £3,000,000 of British money 
is invested in it, and it has now 4,500 British Shareholders. 


BRITISH OWNED 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 


COUNTY Fire, 


Consequential Loss Fol!owing Fire, 
Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Domestic Servants, 


FIRE 
OFFICE, 


Limited, Third Party and Drivers Risks, 
50 REGENT ST., W. Motor Car and Lift. 
AND Bur and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD S8T., BC. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


insurance effected on the most favourable terms. The business of 
, this office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
ALFRED MOGG, Se-vetary. 
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[ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS] 


The Full Prospectus has. been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
The Subscription List will close on or before the 22nd day of March, 1920. 


Waterfall (Selangor) Rubber Estates Limited. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) No. 42. 


NOMINAL CAPITAL - £1,000.000 _ Divided into 1,000,000 Shares of £1 each. 
ISSUE AT PAR OF 850,000 SHARES, ° 


which are now offered for subscription, payable as follows :— 
5/- per Share on Application. 5/- per Share on Share on Allotment. 10/- per Share One Month after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 


EDGAR GEORGE MONEY, 5, 


Street, London, £.C.3., Chairman of The Brooklands Selangor Rubber Company, Limited (Chairman) 


, 5, Fenchurch 
LEYBOURNE FRANCIS WATSON DAVIDSON, Huntly Lodge, Huntly, Aberdeenshire, Director of the Scottish Tea and Rubber Trust, Company, Limited. 
ARTHUR_KNOWLTON EVEREST HAMPSHIRE, of Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. Director of Boustead Hampshire & Company, Limited, of Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 
WILLIAM REGINALD DAVIES Kingsclear, Camberley, Director of the Beranang (Selangor) Rubber Plantations, Limited. 
HENRY ROBERT QUARTLEY, Kiang, Selangor, F.M.S. Planter and Visiting Agent‘ = 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA and CHINA, 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
BANKERS BARCLAY’S BANK, LIMITED, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.4 
BRITISH LINEN BANK, St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh. 
SOLICITORS: MAYO, ELDER & CO., 10, Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2. 
LEEMING BROTHERS, 18, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange. 
BROKERS :| CUTLER & LACY, 41, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
BELL, COWAN & CO., 22, St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh. 
PRODUCE BROKERS: W. J. & H. THOMPSON, 38, Mincing Lane, London. E.C.3. 
AUDITORS: C. F. BURTON & CO., 35, Copthall Avenue, E.C.2, Chartered Accountants. 
AGENTS IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES: BOUSTEAD HAMPSHIRE & COMPANY LIMITED, Kuala Lumper, 
Selangor, F.M.S. 


SECRETARIES, AGENTS and REGISTERED OFFICES: BOUSTEAD BROTHERS, 5, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C3. 


This Company has been formed with the objects specified in the Memorandum of Association, but in particular to acquire, 
work and develop a group of Rubber Plantations in the State of Selangor, Federated Malay States, particulars of which are 
given below, and to acquire additional areas of land and to develop the same as Rubber Plantations. The Estates are situated 
in the district of Ulu Selangor in the State of Selangor, F.M.S., and partly encircle the town of Rawang (approximately 3,000 
inhabitants), which is about 18 miles from Kuala Lumpur (the Capital of the Federated Malay States) and on the main railway 
line connecting Singapore and Penang; also on the main Kuala Lumpur/Penang Road. 


(Superficial areas). Building 
Rubber. Cocoanuts. Sites. Jungle. Total. 
Waterfall Estate ... ... 143 23 22 — 188 
Kuala Garing Estate 2,610 _ 210 — 2,820 
Bukit Rawang Estate ... 474 6 480 
Sungei Dua Estate ... 543 —_ 53 — 596 


Sungei Gantong Estate 525 — 972 ~=1,497 


4,295 23 291 972 5,581 


Summarised details of cultivation :— 


Rubber in bearing 3500 acres. 
» years old ... 245 
» 2 years old ... ies 625 
Total Rubber _... ed 4295 acres. 
Coconuts (in bearing) 
Total cultivated area... 4318 acres. 
Building sites and waste land 
Total whe 5,581 acres. 


5,223 acres are held under the usual grants from the Federated Malay States Government at quit rents rising ultimately to 
$4 per acre per annum, and 358 acres are also held under similar Government grants, but are subject to lower rates of quit rent. 
The Estates have been developed on modern lines and are exceptionally equipped with well-planned factories, bungalows and other 
buildings of a permanent type, and are provided with an excellent system of water supply, roads, bridges, fences and other 
improvements of a similar character. There is a well-established Tamil labour force on the Estates, the health of which is 
reported to be good. Where not otherwise stated, the above information is obtained from the Reports for 1918 and 1919 sup- 


plied by the Mexican Crude Rubber Company. 


CROPS.—The Mexican Crude Rubber Company state that the 
year 1919 was 811,000 lbs., and that for January of the current 
year it was 87,000 Ibs. The crops for the years 1920 to 1926 
have been estimated by Mr. Murray as follows :— 


1920, 1,313,482 lb.; 1921, 1,520,029 lb. ; 1922, 1,784,970 Ib. ; 
1923, 1,934,235 lb.; 1924, 2,027,961 Ib.; 1925, 2,082,837 Ib. ; 
1926, 2,115,842 Ib. 


The above estimates do not include any crops from the reserve land, which 
it is intended to place under cultivation. The Directors propose to proceed at 
once to plant up about 800 acres of this land, which will bring the total area 
under cultivation to 5,095 acres. An ultimate average yield of 450 Ib. per acre, 
or say 2,292,750 Ib. per annum is estimated from the 5,095 acres of rubber. On 
the basis of an average profit of 1s. 3d. per Ib. on the above estimate of cr 
for the first seven years, the average annual profit should be £114,101. At 
present, however, and for the next two or three years, a considerably higher 
rate of profit may reasonably be anticipated in view of the price now ruling for 
rubber both for immediate and long future deliveries. The whole area of 5,095 
acres should be in full bearing in 1926. On a basis of 1s. 3d. per Ib. on the 
then estimated yield of 2,292,750 Ibs. the annual profit would be £143,296 17s. 6d. 
Mr. Murray's valuation of the property is £758,132. ’ 

The Vendors to the Company are Messrs. Boustead Brothers, of 5, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C., and the price and terms of payment are as follows :— 


£900,000 of British Government Funded Bonds of the 1919 
issue with May coupons attached which have been 
acquired for the purpose at the price of £70 £630,846 1 10 


In cash 


Cost of the Estates of the Company £705,846 1 10 

The Company will in addition tdke over at. cost price the whole or some part 
of the food or foodstuffs on the Estates, and will pay the commissions stated 
below. Messrs. Boustead Bros. have contracted to purchase the Estates from 
the Mexican Crude Rubber Company of Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A., on the above 
terms and at the above price, less the sums payable in respect of commissions. 
Commissions are, as stated, payable by the Company (1) of £10,000 to Messrs. 
J. A. Russell and Co., of Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S., for services rendered by them 
in the negotiations leading to the —— of ‘the properties, and (2) of 
£4,250 to Messrs. Boustead Brothers for services seatieal ty them in such 
negotiations as aforesaid, and in the formation of the Company. The Estates 
are to be taken over by the Company as from the 1st March, 1930. 


In addition to the proposed extension of the present cultivated area by the 
further 800 acres above referred to, it is intended to acquire an additional block, 
or blocks, of land of about 4,000 acres with the object of placing the same 
under cultivation, and thus bringing the total area under rubber to some 9,000 
acres at an ultimate average book cost of about £110 per acre. It is estimated 
that the £150,000 of unissued capital of the Company will suffice for this. 

Full Prospectuses, upon the terms of which applications will alone be received, 
and forms of Application for shares can be obtained from the Company's 
Bankers, Solicitors and Brokers, and at the offices of the Company. 


This Form of Application may he used. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917). No. 42. 

To the Directors of WATERFALL (SELANGOR) RUBBER ESTATES, LTD. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of &...............::00::ccseeeeees 
being a deposit of 5s. per share on application for .............::c0000+ sectors shares 
of £1 each in the above Company, offered for subscription at par, I/we hereby 
agree to accept the same or any less number that may be allotted to me/us on 
the terms of the Prospectus of the Company filed with the Registrar of 7 
Stock Companies and the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and I/we 
undertake to pay the amounts due respectively on Allotment and one month 
after Allotment, in respect of such shares, and authorise you to register me/us 
as the holder(s) of such shares. I/We hereby declare that this Application is 
not made for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of The Trading 
with the Enemy (Amendment) Act, 1916. 


WRITE PLAINLY. 


(Please state if Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


This form should be sent with remittance for the amount payable on applica- 
tion to. The Chartered. Bank of India, Australia and China, 38, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2; or to Barclays Bank, Limited, 54, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.4, or Branches; or to British Linen Bank, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 
Cheques should be payable to “ Bearer,”’ and crossed ‘ Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China,” or “ Barclays Bank, Limited,” or “ British Linen 
Bank.” 


Printed and Published for the rietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 10, King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of 
London, by Rewcn, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Saturday, March 20th, 1920. 
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